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ANIMAL HUMANITY. 


Ir is extremely curious to observe in animals ways and 
doings like those of human beings. It is a department 
of natural history which has never been honoured with 
any systematic study : perhaps it is thought too trifling 
for grave philosophers. I must profess, however, that 


_ I feel there is some value in the inquiry, as tending to 


give us sympathies with the lower animals, and to dis- 
pose us to treat them more kindly than we generally do. 

The sports of animals are peculiarly affecting. They 
come home to our social feelings; and the idea is the 
more touching, when we regard the poor beasts as 
perhaps enjoying themselves when on the very brink of 
suffering death for our enjoyment. 

It is reported by all who have the charge of flocks, 
that the lambs resemble children very much in their 
sports. In the mellowed glow of a June evening, while 
the ewes are quietly resting in preparation for their 
night’s sleep, the lambs gather together at a little dis- 
tance, perhaps in the neighbourhood of a broomy knoll, 
and there begin a set of pranksome frolics of their 
own, dancing fantastically about, or butting, as in jest, 
against each other. The whole affair is a regular game 
at romps, such as a merry group of human younkers will 
occasionally be allowed to enjoy just before going to 
bed. It is highly amusing to witness it, and to trace 
the resemblance it bears to human doings; which is 
sometimes carried so far, that a single mamma will be 
seen looking on close by, apparently rather happy at 
the idea of the young folk being so merry, but anxious 
also that they should not behave too roughly ; other- 
wise, she must certainly interfere. 

Monkeys have similar habits. In the countries of 
the Eastern Peninsula and Archipelago, where they 
abound, the matrons are often observed, in the cool of 
the evening, sitting in a circle round their little ones, 
which amuse themselves with various gambols. The 
merriment of the young, as they jump over each others’ 
heads, make mimic fights, and wrestle in sport, is most 
ludicrously contrasted with the gravity of their seniors, 
which might be presumed as delighting in the fun, but 
far too staid and wise to let it appear. There is a 
regard, however, to discipline; and whenever any foolish 
babe behaves decidedly ill, the mamma will be seen to 
jump into the throng, seize the offender by the tail, and 
administer exactly that extreme kind of chastisement 
which has so long been in vogue among human parents 
and human teachers. 

That there is merriment—genuine human-like mer- 
riment—in many of the lower animals, no one can doubt 
who has ever watched the gambols of the kid, the lamb, 
the kitten, or of dogs, which 


But there is something to be observed in these sports 
still more human-like than mere sport. The principle 
of make-believe, or jest as opposed to earnest, can be dis- 
cerned in many of their merry-makings. A friend of 
mine one day observed a kitten amusing itself by run- 
ning along past its mother, and giving her a little pat 
on the cheek every time it passed. This must have been 
done as alittle practical joke. It may be added, that the 
cat stood it for some time very tranquilly ; but at last, ap- 
pearing to get irritated by the iteration of such absurd 
procedure, she gave her offspring a blow on the side of the 
head, that sent the little creature spinning to the other 
side of the room. The kitten looked extremely sur- 
prised at this act of mamma, as considering it very un- 
gracious of her not to take the joke in the way it was 
meant. The same gentleman has observed similar fun 
going on in a department of the animal kingdom cer- 
tainly far below the point where we would have expected 
it; namely, among spiders. He has seen a little spider 
capering about its parent, running up to it, and then 
away again, so as to leave no doubt upon his mind that 
the creature was making merry. Ants, too, have their 
sports. They pat each others’ cheeks, wrestle and 
tumble, and ride on each others’ backs, like a set of 
schoolboys. 

The kindly social acts of animals, among themselves 
and towards mankind, form the next series of pheno- 
mena to which I would direct attention. Burns justly 
calogises, as a high virtue, the being disposed to hold 
our being on the terms, ‘ Each aids the others.’ It 
is the grand distinction of human society, to interpose 
for the comfort and protection of each other in needful 
cases. Many families of the lower animals are indiffer- 
ent on such points; but others are not. It is not yet 
many months since some workmen, engaged in repairing 
the cathedral of Glasgow, observed an unusual concourse 
of sparrows coming regularly to a hole in one of the 
slanting walls, and there making a great ado, as if feed- 
ing some birds within. Curiosity being at length ex- 
cited, the men proceeded to examine the place, and found 
that a mother bird, after the flight of her brood, had». 
got her leg entangled in some of the threads composing 
her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. The leg 
was visibly swollen by the chafing produced by her 
efforts to escape. In this distressing situation the poor 
bird had been condoled with and fed by her fellows, 
exactly as a human being might have been in similar 
circumstances. 

Not long before that time, in thin Siencitinaieinae 
Rannoch Lodge in Perthshire, a little field-bird was ob- 
served by the gamekeeper to wound itself by flying 
against one of the so-called invisible fences ; whereupon 
a companion, not stated to have been a mate, came and 
sat beside it, as it were sighing and sobbing, caréless 
whether he himself was caught—which was easily don 
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by the spectator of the scene. He took home the two 

and had them carefully attended to, till the 
wounded bird had a little recovered; he then set them 
both at liberty ; and, to pursue the narrative of a local 
news! , ‘nothing could have been more touching 
than the affectionate solicitude with which the one 
watched the progress of the other—now lending it a 
wing, and again cheering it while it rested, until both 
were at length lost to the view of the kind-hearted 
gamekeeper.’ 

Instances like these could be multiplied indefinitely. 
They are the daily habits of some creatures. The dugong, 
a whale-like animal, but herbivorous, has the social feel- 
ing so strong, that, when one is the others flock 
around, regardless of their own ger, and endeavour 
to wrench out the weapon with their teeth. In what is 
this different from a soldier shielding a comrade, or en- 
deavouring to rescue him from dying of his wounds on 
the field of battle? Of the many anecdotes told respect- 
ing rational-looking proceedings of animals for the be- 
nefit of each other, I shall adopt one related by Monk 
Lewis in one of his letters. ‘ About ten days ago [writ- 
ing in J epee) one of the farm-keeper’s wives was 
going homewards through the wood, when she saw a 
roebuck running towards her with great speed. Think- 
ing that it was going to attack her with its horns, she 
was considerably alarmed ; but, at the distance of a few 

the animal stopped, and disappeared among the 
hes. The woman recovered herself, and was pro- 
ceeding on her way, when the roebuck appeared again, 
ran towards her as before, and again retreated, without 
doing her any harm. On this being done a third time, 
the woman was induced to follow it, till it led her to the 
side of a deep ditch, in which she discovered a youn 
roebuck unable to extricate itself, and on the point 
being smothered in the water. The woman immediately 
endeavoured to rescue it, during which the other roe- 
buck stood quietly by, and as soon as her exertions were 
successful, the two animals gallopped away together.’ 

The same measures have often been adopted by dogs 
on account of a master who has fallen into any kind of 
trouble. Leaving him, they run home, scratch at the 
door, and, on gaining admittance, pull the skirts of wife 
or servant, to induce her to come to the spot for his relief. 
The horse, too, sometimes shows this species of sagacious 
xindness. Not three months before the time when this 

was written, the horse of a man called G 

ging to the Stainmore collieries, came home in the 
evening without him. According to a local chronicler, 
the animal ‘ proceeded direct to the house-door, and 
commeénced neighing, and seemed greatly distressed. 
Being a docile, playful animal, Graham’s family did not 
at first take much notice of its aan not thinking 
but that Graham himself was not far distant ; he, how- 
ever, not arriving in a short time, and the horse still 


continuing its wailings, they became a little alarmed, | tain 


having set in, he would doubtless have perished 
lain much longer.’ It appeared that the poor man had 
asleep, and in that state tumbled from his cart. 


he 


is another of the human-like cha- 


by a female dog belonging to a shepherd 

in Perthshire. The man had bought 

master, at Falkirk, four score of sheep, which 

immediately despatched homewards, under the care 
i though the flock had 


miles in of the sheep. Leaving 


collie again returned for the sheep, and drave them 
onwards a few miles. This she continued to do, al- 
ternately her young ones, and taking charge 
of the flock, till she reached home, The manner of her 
acting on this trying occasion was afterwards gathered 
by the shepherd from various individuals, who had ob- 
served these extraordinary proceedings of the poor ani- 
mal on the road. It is painful to add, that she did not 
succeed in bringing her offspring alive to her master’s 
house. As a pendent to this tale, take one relating to a 
Newfoundland dog, which lived a few years ago with a 
family in one of the southern states of the American 
Union, and which had rescued one of its master’s daugh- 
ters from drowning. The family had to proceed in a 
schooner for the city of St Augustine: they had em- 
barked, and the vessel was swinging off from the pier, 
when the dog was missed. To quote a newspaper nar- 
rative :—‘ They whistled and called, but no dog appeared; 
the captain became restive, swore he would wait no 
longer, gave the order, and the craft swept along the 
waters with a spanking breeze, and was soon a quarter 
of a mile from the | shore. ‘The girl and her father were 
standing at the stern of the vessel, looking back upon 
the city, which they had probably left for ever, when 
suddenly Towser was seen running down to the edge of 
the wharf with something in his mouth. With a glass, 
they discovered that it was his master’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which had been dropped somewhere upon the 
road down to the vessel, and which he now recollec 

with some compunctions of conscience, he had sent his 
shaggy servant back to look after. The dog looked 
piteously around upon the bystanders, then at the re- 
treating vessel, and leapt boldly into the water. His 
master immediately pointed out the noble animal to the 
captain, and requested him to throw his vessel into the 
wind, until the dog could near them. He also offered 
a large sum if he would drop his boat, and pick him up; 
told him of the manner in which he had preserved the 
life of his hter; and again offered him the price 
of a passage if he would save the faithful creature. 
The girl joined her intreaties to those of her father’s, 
and implored that her early friend might be rescued. 
But the captain was a savage; he was deaf to every 
appeal of humanity ; obstinately on his course ; 
and the better animal of the two followed the vessel 


raham, | until, his strength exhausted, and his generous heart 
merciful 


chilled by despair, he sank among the more 


billows.’ 
The high in which nals are susceptible of 
attachment, needs little illustration ; for every one knows 
the dog and horse. One is, however, less struck by 
the general fact, that these animals, and some others, 
devote themselves to a kindly and servile association 
with man, than by the particular friendships which cer- 
animals form with individuals of our species, as if 
from some peculiar, though inscrutable election of qua- 
lities, or, it may be, merely from accidental contact. 
We can even, in some instances, see this attended by a 
demonstration of an auld syne feeling, such as usu- 
ally attends the rencontres of human friends long 


rated. For exam A few years a sailor, enterin 

a show of wild a at Plymouth, was ae te 
find a tiger very much agitated at his approach, acting 
always with the greater violence the nearer he came 
= cage. The keeper, to whom he pointed out the 


tail, and uttered the most frightful bellowings, he dis- 
covered that it was a tiger which had been brought 
home - before under his especial 
care. It now became 


friend ; and, 
i to enter the den, for the purpose, as 
of ‘shaking a fist’ with the beautiful animal, 
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and a person was therefore despatched on the road in 
| search of him. He was found lying on the road near 
Coupland Beck, a distance of two miles from Appleby, 
with his head severely cut, and in an insensible state. 
The evening was extremely cold, and a pinching frost 
The sense of duty 
racteristics cf animals, and one of those best known. 
A dog will take a trust, and fulfil it as well as a man. a 
A very affecting instance was presented about two | greatly pleased, or as much annoyed. Upon this the 
y sailor went close up to the den, ae after a few minutes, 
i nea) during whieh the animal lashed its sides with its 
‘ through a populous country. The poor animal, 
a few miles on the road, dropped two whelps; | i his old |! 
| withful to her charge, she drove the sheep on a to be 
| two farther; then, allowing them to stop, re- he said, 
"ved for her pups, which she carried for about two he was 
= 


strike up er with men. There is an anecdote 


*Come, old boy, give me a kiss,’ which the parrot in- 
stantly did. A youth, in the defendant’s interest, re- 


ked that 
body. ‘ You had better not try,’ remarked the 
plain Nevertheless the young man asked the parrot 
to kiss him. Poll, Judas-like, advanced as if to give 
the required salute, but seized the youth’s lip, and made 
him roar with pain. This fact, and the parrot’s obeying 
the plaintiff in several other requisitions, caused it to 
be instantly ordered into the possession of its original 
master. 

Human foibles, too, are participated by animals. The 
dog, I grieve to say, is capable of both envy and jea- 


tiful dogs at his feet, which were endeavouring to gain 
his attention—‘ do you think that these little Vt na 
sess pride and vanity like man?’ ‘ Yes,’ said other, 
‘Ihave remarked their vanity frequently.’ ‘We will 
call both feelings into action,’ said he. He then caressed 
the whelp, and took it into his arms. ‘Mark that 
mother’s offended pride,’ said he, as he walked quietly 
across the chamber to her mat. ‘Do you think she 
will come if I call her?’ ‘Oh yes, answered his friend. 
* Not atall.” He made the attempt; but she heeded not 
the hand she had so earnestly endeavoured to lick but 
an instant before. ‘She will not speak to me to-day,’ 
said Dr Gall.* Not long ago, it was stated in a Ply- 
mouth newspaper that two dogs, a setter arid 4 little 
spaniel, being kept in the same kennel, the larger animal 
manifested a great jealousy of the smaller. At length 

ve taken tter q ly, was 
opened, when the ite dog was found entire in 

sto 


Revenge is not a conspicuous animal passion. The 
incapacity of deep impressions is perhaps a preventive 
a story of a w was much annoyed by t — 
cutions of a larger animal of his own species, till one | 
day he brought a still more powerful friend, which set 
upon, and gave the persecutor such a worrying, as served 
to deter him from his cruelty in future. Mr Thomison, 
in his Note-Book of a Naturalist, relates a similar cir- 


this proved nothing, as the parrot would | the 


turning his eyes to two beau- | circ’ 


L * Medical and Physical Journal, November 1829. 


cumstance as occurring at 
noble lord in Surrey. ‘In the park are two 
of water, divided by a small isthmus, which widens con- 
siderably at one extremity, and at the time in question, a 


one of the pieces of water to drink, were immedia 
set upon by the swans; and the fawn, by their joint 
efforts, was got into deep water, and drowned. After a 
considerable interval of time, when the swans were one 
day on the wide part of the isthmus, and thus separated 
from their element, and at a disadvantage, a rush was 
made upon them by a number of the deer, which trod 
under foot, and destroyed one of them. The bereaved 
doe must have had some means of communicating her 
loss to the other deer, and of urging them to help her 
in her revenge; and the most remarkable of the 
transaction is, that the deer must have a kind of 
consciousness of the fitness of the moment, when the 
swans were, to a great extent, defenceless, or at least 
deprived of their greatest advantage, and had no means 
of effecting their retreat to the water.’ 


the prize. In 
midst of the turmoil the lioness rose and advanced, and 
with two well-directed cuffs, 


home late at night, uses the knocker to gain ad- 
mission: a cat belonging toa friend of ours used to do 
the same. A weary pedestrian rejoices to get a 


drive for half a stage in one of his father's coaches, and 
come back in another: this also did Ralph, a famous 
raven of the Elephant and Castle public-house: he 
knew all the coach-drivers who plied at that inn, and 
would take short jaunts on the coach-top with them, 
till he met some other coach coming the contrary way, 

pass 
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Jack, to the delight of 
and the astonishment of the lookers-on. The 
affection of the animal was now shown by caressing and 
licking the pleased sailor, whom he seemed to welcome | pair of swans were the occupants. A doe and her fawn, 
with the heartiest satisfaction; and when the honest Oauinn to a herd of deer in the park, coming down to 
tar left the den, the anguish of the poor animal appeared 
almost insupportable. Was not this the very same sen- 
timent which makes us sing, ‘ Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?’ But animals of much lower grade will 
farmer in Ireland, insomuch that it raised a joke at his 
expense. One day it followed him to a court, which he 
was attending upon public duty, and so irritated was 
he, that he twisted his whip about its neck, and swung 
it round till he thought it dead. Some time after, when : 
he was lying dangerously ill, he was horror-struck to 
observe the same goose looking in at his window. His 
daughter told him it had waited there, with an air of 
the greatest concern, during the whole time of his ill- 
ness. Of course there was no standing this disinterested 
attachment, and the poor goose was i..stantly admitted} An anecdote was lately given in a newspaper, which ; 
into favour. would show animals to be even capable of a sense of 
This predilection of animals for particular persons | equity; but perhaps there is some exaggeration about 
was once the means of deciding, apy ee agen acase/it. A suudenens visiting a menagerie at Penrith, 
before a court of justice. It was a Dublin police-office, | found there a fine lioness with two cubs. While he was 
and the object of dispute was a pot passes which had | observing her, the keeper handed ina sheep’s head to 
. been stolen from a Mr Davis, and sold to a Mr Moore. | the cubs, which instantly began to quarrel over it, as 
The plaintiff, taking the bird upon his finger, said, 
| 
{ corners of the den. — then lay down, and delibe- 
rately dividing the spoil into two equal parts, — 
taking a morsel to herself, she retired, and em 
down again. If the fact was exactly as thus 
it certainly forms one of the most-curious illustrations 
of animal humanity which we have on record. 
But, it might be asked, what class of ordinary human 
actions is not imitated by animals? A gentleman comes 
lousy. A gentleman, calling one day upon Dr Gall, at 
Paris, found that most original observer of nature in | a passing ymn1 
the midst of birds, cats, and dogs, which were his pets. | (1833), is an 
* Do you think,’ said he, lumstances, 
London thorou 
come out, till 
seemed to be hi 
| 
to something very different :—The persecuted Covenan- F 
ters, when met for worship in the lonely glens of Ayr- 
tch the approach of 
-deer in the High-. 
set to watch, while » 
is post, they butt 
Men make hay— 
ne—knowing it is 
4 mot of the Altaic 
7 as winter fodder, 
wi uman hay- 
you don’t 
n.’ The spider did 
| fugitive Bruce, and 
| So also has the lion 
was gone, a8 anxious 
and to train himeelf 
wu for a future 
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a 
It is now fully admitted that the migrations of animals 


are prompted by precisely the same motives. And as 
men, in the infancy of navigation, crept along the shore, 
or navigated from headland to headland, or, in crossing, 
chose the narrow and those which were assisted 
by intervening islands, so birds of passage adopt all these 
facilities. Those which move from Scotland to Ireland, 
proceed by the straits of Portpatrick. They wait for a 
side wind, too, to aid them. So also Capri is used as a 
resting-place in crossing the Mediterranean; as the 
bishop knows by the tithe of quails, which is said to 
form an important part of his revenue. In what, 
moreover, does the return of continental tourists in 
winter, each to his particular brick dwelling in London, 
differ from the resumption of particular residences by 
the swallows in spring? The absence of title-deeds 
and rent makes the only distinction. There is even 
some inscrutable means of communicating ideas amongst 
animals, The deer, in the anecdote already given, 
must have had a talk about the swans. Even creatures 
of different families, as cows and horses, have been 
ascertained to interchange their thoughts. 

There is a disposition amongst us to deny all that 
assimilates animals to ourselves, as if there were some- 
thing derogatory in it. Miserable pride and delusion, 
to suppose there can be any good in battling off one of 
God's facts! When I hear of men endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish the idea of animal intellectuality and sentiment, 
by calling it instinct, I am always reminded of the weak 
creatures of the desert, which get their heads into a 
bush, and then think that they cannot be seen. What 
imaginable benefit can there be in any such falsity? 
Rather let us acknowledge the beautiful and ingenious 

ualities of animals, as they actually are, seeing in them 
hand of a Divine author, and something which even 
we ourselves may occasionally imitate with advantage. 


MR BROOKE IN BORNEO. 
HIS INTRODUCTORY VISIT. 


Tue measures which have been recently taken for the 
suppression of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, have 
directed attention, in an especial manner, to Borneo, one 
of the largest and most fertile of these islands, and one 
which, under a new system of rule, is likely soon to as- 
sume an im t position in the eastern world. Since 
the time of Sir Stamford Raffles, the East India islands 
have in a great degree been neglected. Britain has 
almost exclusively concentrated her energies in Hin- 
dostan and the adjacent continent; and the Dutch have 


neither the power nor the disposition to look beyond | poor. 


the interests of their present paltry monopolies. It is 
thus that the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago—island 
of unrivalled beauty and fertility—lie neglected, and 
almost unknown. In this condition they were first 
beheld in 1830 by a British gentleman, who made the 
voyage from Calcutta to China in search of health and 
amusement. Struck with the anomaly, he inquired 
and read, and became convinced that Borneo and the 
eastern isles afforded an open field for enterprise and 
research. He had held advantageous situations in 
India ; but, being wounded in the Burmese war, had re- 
linquished the service, and was now ready for any un- 
dertaking that might present itself congenial to an ener- 
getic and inquiring mind. One ruling thought took pos- 
session of his mind: ‘to carry,’ says his friend, ‘ to the 
Malay races, so long the terror of the European merchant 
vessel, the blessings of civilisation—to suppress piracy, 
and extirpate the slave-trade, became his humane and 
inted, with 


of the human family since its earliest ages. | and calculated 
of his friends 


Charles II. 


in Borneo! 


adventure. 


both as 
fertility, and 


Sarawak, 
Hassim, 
Proper, from 


scattered 


some former 


sea is about 


spring tiacs, 


unusual as the enterprise appeared to be—that he had 
omitted nothing to insure a successful issue. 
said he, “to awake the spirit of slumbering philanthropy 

with regard to these islands; to carry Sir Stamford © 
Raffles’s views in Java over the whole Archipelago. For- | 
tune and life I give freely : 
I shall not have lived wholly in vain.”’ This gentleman 
was Mr James Brooke, then in his thirty-fifth year— 
the son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq. of the East 
India Company’s civil service, and a descendant of Sir 
Robert Vyner, lord mayor of London in the reign of 


in his career, from the time he left England in 1838, to 
the end of 1§45—a period which witnessed peace 

stored, through his instrumentality, among the native 
tribes of Borneo; piracy in a great measure suppressed ; 
a trade established with Sincapore; himself installed 
rajah of Sarawak, and agent for the British government 
The story of his career, so very unlike the 
common course of events in modern times, reads more 
like a tale of romance than the journal* of veritable 


The Royalist, which belonged to the royal yacht 
squadron—a circumstance admitting it, in foreign ports, 
to the same privilege as a man -of-war— 
Thames on the 27th of October 1838, properly equipped 
for a four months’ voyage, and 


twenty hands, 

Mr. Brook. Having touched at Rio — 
Good Hope, and Sineapore, it was not till August 
the following year that the vessel anchored 
north coast of Borneo—then almost a terra incognita, 


aware, no doubt, of its tropical position and general 


Malays, anda few Chinese settlers; but 
the island was less known than it was 
ago. On the l4th, the 
and prepared for the reception of Raja Muda 
heir-appare' 


— of suppressing some Dyak rebellion, And now 
a glimpse of Sarawak, before it became the thriving 
capital of Mr Brooke’s dominion. 
of a collection of mud huts, erected on piles, and may 
contain about 1500 persons. 1 
rajah and his fourteen brothers occupy the greater part, 
and their followers are the great majority of the popu- 
lation. When they depart for Borneo, the remainder 
must be a very small population, and appare’ 
. The river affords a few fish; but there is little 
sign of cultivation, either of rice or other grain. Fowls 
and goats seem the only other means of subsistence of 
these people. The geological features of the country 
described. Vast masses of granite rock are 
along the coast; for instance, Gunong Poe, 
Gadang, Santobong, &c. &c. which have evidently, at 

i detached i The spaces 


between these granite masses are now filled in with allu- 
vial soil, intersected in every direction with rivers and 
streams, and on the low alluvial bank of the Sarawak 
river stands this little town. The distance from the 


grove and the Nepa palm, until approaching the town, 
where jungle trees first appear. The breadth is about 
100 yards, and the depth six fathoms, at low water 


Here Mr Brooke 


on contingencies, that the least sanguine | 
felt, as he left the shore—hazardous and 


go,” 


and if I fail in the attempt, 


We shall now endeavour to follow him 


re- 


left the 


carrying a crew of 
trained for three years by her captain— 
aneiro, Cape of 


in 
off the 


its productions and people. We were 


that it was inhabited by native Dyaks, 
this, 

ty years 
ist anchored abreast of 


nt to the sultanship of Borneo 
which he was temporarily absent, for the 


*The town consists 


The residences of the 


ntly v 


islands. 


period, Leen 


twenty-five miles, through banks of man- 


in mid river, opposite the rajah’s residence.’ 


Piracy : 
Sar 


of 
of Sarawak. 


Chapman and 


* The Expedition to Borneo of H. M. 8, Dido, for the 
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y anchored, gave a salute of twenty-one 
i) guns, and pulled ashore, to visit the great man. 
| Mauda Hassim received them in great state, seated in 
@ perseverance and enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, | his hall of audience ; which, outside, was nothing but a 
he was not, until 1838, enabled to set sail from England | large shed, erected on piles, but within was decorated 
on his darling project. The intervening years had been |] —___4_4HHHHHs_— 
devoted to preparation and inquiry—a year spent in the en a 
i P had tested his vessel, the Royalist, and 
<- |) Bigs so completely had he studied his subject, 
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with taste. ‘Chairs were placed on each side of the 


_ Tuler, who occupied the head seat. Our party were 


on one hand; on the other sat his brothers Ma- 
ammed and Macota, and some other of his principal 
chiefs; whilst immediately behind him, his twelve 
younger brothers were seated. The dress of the rajah 
was simple, but of rich material, and most of the prin- 
cipal men were well, and even superbly dressed. His 


countenance is plain, but intelligent, and highly pleas- 
_ ing; and his manners perfectly elegant and easy. His 
| reception was kind, and, I am given to understand, 


highly flattering. We sat, however, trammelled with the 
formality of state, and our conversation did not extend 
beyond kind inquiries, and professions of friendship. 
We were presented with tobacco rolled up in a leaf, 
each about a foot long; and tea was served by attend- 
ants on their knees. A band of music played wild and 
not-unmusical airs during the interview, and the crowd 
of attendants who surrounded us were seated around in 
respectful silence. After a stay of half an hour, we rose 
and took our leave.’ To this visit Muda Hassim had 
of course to make a return, which he did with much 
barbaric pomp and etiquette. ‘His sword, with a gold 
scabbard, his war shield, jewel-hilted kris, and flowing 


| horse-tails, were separately carried by the grand officers 
| of state. Bursts of wild music ‘announced his exit. 


His fourteen brothers and princi ok pangerans sur- 
rounded him, and a number (formidable on the deck of 
a vessel) covered the rear. He stayed two hours and a 
half; ate and drank, and talked with great familiarity, 
till the oppressive heat of the cabin caused me to wish 
them all to another place. However, he departed at 
last, under a salute of twenty-one guns, and the fatigues 
of the day were satisfactorily brought to a close. I 
afterwards sent the rajah the presents I had brought 
for him, consisting of a silk sarong, some yards of red 
cloth and velvet, a pocket pistol, scissors and knives, 
with tea, biscuits, sweetmeats, China playthings, &c. &c.’ 


_ The inferior chiefs were also presented with a few articles ; 
_ and nothing was more acceptable than small looking- 
_ glasses, before which some of the lower orders, quite 


ignorant of the reflection, were continually laughing, 
phe sitting and rising, to observe the corresponding 
ect. 

All this ceremonial over, Mr Brooke proceeded to 
business; and the first point was to receive permis- 
sion to visit the interior. This being readily conceded, 
the boats were next morning launched, and a native 
prahu, with a crew of Malays, attended the party. The 
country is described as fertile beyond conception. At 
short distances, little clusters of native houses studded 
the banks of the river. The verdant jungle reached to 
the water’s edge, and on the cleared spots clumps of 
trees arose, which would be the pride of any park in 
Europe. Monkeys, in great numbers, frisked among the 
branches ; deer and wild hogs were abundant; and on 
one occasion the attendant pangeran treated them to a 
deer-hunt after the native fashion. By day they pulled 
up the river, wondering and admiring; by night they 
lodged in the best house of the nearest village, broiled 
their venison on a stick, flavoured it with a glass of 
sherry, smoked their cigars, and laid their heads on the 
pillow with as entire a feeling of security as though 
reposing in England. A description of one of these vil- 
lage dwellings, situated some sixty miles inland, is given 
as a novelty, ‘ Built,’ says Mr Brooke, ‘like other 
Malay houses, on posts, floored with split bamboo, and 
covered with the leaf of the Nepa palm, it presents the 
very beau ideal of fragility, but affords at the same 
time many advantages, and, with a little improvement, 
might be rendered admirably calculated for a new settler 
in any warm country. It is built at very small expense, 
is remarkably roomy, free from damp, and weather-proof. 
The interior of the house consists of four rooms: the 
centre one large and commodious; the front narrower, 
but thirty-six feet in length; a family crenerer 
ment on one side; and a kitchen at the back. ese 
apartments are divided one from the other by partitions 


made of the Nepa; the floors were nicely spread with 
strong mats of Dyak manufacture, and on our arrival, 
finer white mats were laid over those. The entrance of 
the house is approached by a steep ladder, which, in | 
case of attack, is easily removed.’ 
Having returned to Sarawak. the next step was to | 
take a survey of the neighbouring coast, and to run up 
the navigable rivers as far as possible. In this opera- | 
tion Mr Brooke had every facility given him by the 
rajah, had an escort of native boats, and accompanyi 
pan, Among the most interesting rivers visi 
was that of the Lundu, a stream half a mile wide at its 
mouth, and 150 yards off Tungong, a Dyak village, situ- 
ated about eighteen miles in the interior. The description 
of this village and its inhabitants, the Sibnowan Dyaks, 
forms one of the most interesting novelties in the 
journal. ‘Tungong stands on the left bank (going up), 
close to the margin of the stream, and is enclosed by a 
slight stockade. Within this defence there is one enor- 
mous house for the whole population, and three or four 
small huts. The exterior of the defence, between it and 
the river, is occupied by sheds for prahus, and at each 
extremity are one or two houses belonging to Malay 
residents. The common habitation, as rude as it is en- 
ormous, measures 594 feet in length; and the front room, 
or street, is the entire length of the building, and 21 
feet broad. The back part is divided by mat-partitions 
into the private apartments of the various families; and 
of these there are forty-five separate doors, leading from 
the public apartment. The widowers and young un- 
married men or the public room, as only those with 
wives are entitled to the advantage of separate rooms. 
This edifice is raised twelve feet from the ground, and 
the means of ascent is by the trunk of a tree with 
notches cut in it—a most difficult, steep, and awkward 
ladder. In front is a terrace fifty feet broad, running 
partially along the front of the building, formed, like 
the floors, of split bamboo. This platform, as well as 
the front room, besides the regular inhabitants, is the 
resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowl, and 
sents a glorious scene of confusion and bustle. Here 
the ordinary occupations of domestic labour are carried 
on—padi ground, mats made, &c. &c. There were two 
hundred men, women, and children, counted in the room 
and in front whilst we were there in the middle of the 
day ; and allowing for those abroad, and those in their 
own rooms, the whole pewagy Bere be reckoned 
at less than four hundred souls. erhead, about seven 
feet high, is a second crazy storey, on which are stowed 
their stores of food, and their implements of labour and 
war. Along the large room are hung many cots, four 
feet long, formed of the hollowed trunks of trees cut in 
half, which answer the purpose of seats by day and beds 
by night. The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking, 
but apparently quiet and inoffensive race. The apart- 
ment of their chief, by name Sejugah, is situated nearly 
in the centre of the building, and is larger than any 
other. In front of it nice mats were spread on the occa- 
sion of our visit, whilst over our heads dangled about 
thirty ghastly skulls, according to the custom of these 
people. The chief was a man of middle age, with 
mild and pleasing countenance, and gentle manners): 
He had around him several sons and relations, and one or 
two of the leading men of his tribe; but the rest seemed 
by no means to be restrained by his presence, or to show 
him any particular marks of respect—certainly not the 
slightest of the servile obsequiousness observed by the 
Malays before their prince. Their dress consists of a 
single strip of cloth round the loins, with the ends 
hanging down before and behind; and a light turban, 
composed of the bark of trees, round the head, so ar- 
ranged, that the front is stuck ap, somewhat resembling 
a short plume of feathers. eir figures are almost 
universally well-made, and showing great activity, with- 
out great muscular development; but their stature is 
diminutive, averaging from four feet ten to five feet 


four inches.’ 
the custom of adorning their houses with 


| 
| 
| 
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[= neatly worked (which we at first mistook for 


skulls, Mr Brooke is inclined to regard it a8 A 
triumphant token of valour in the fight or ambush, 
similar to the scalps of the North American Indians, 
and not as evidence of a cruel and indiscriminate bar- 
* On inquiring, I was it is 
ably necessary that a young man should procure a 8 

before he gets married. On my urging them that the 
custom would be more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, they replied that it was established 
from time immemorial, and could not be dispensed 
with. Subsequently, however, Sejugah allowed that 
heads were very difficult to obtain now; and a young 


secret out of them.’ 

Of the general habits and mode of life among the 
Sibnowan Dyaks, Mr Brooke gives the following inte- 
resting eynopels, which, with little alteration, may be 
taken as a fair picture of the numerous tribes that 
the native ulation of Borneo. ‘The men of this 
tribe m it one wife, and that not until they have 
attained the age of seventeen or eighteen. wed- 
ding ceremony is curious; and, as related, is oo 
p a bride and bridegroom being brought in proces- 

along the large room, where a brace of fowls are 
placed over the bridegroom’s neck, which he whirls 
seven times round his head. The fowls are then killed, 
and their blood sprinkled on the forehead of the pair, 
which done, they are cooked, and eaten by the new- 
married couple alone, whilst the rest feast and drink 
during the whole night.—Their dead are put in a coffin, 
and buried: but Sejugah informed me that the different 
tribes vary in this particular; and it would a 
differ from their near neighbours the Dyaks of Lundu. 
Like these neighbours, also, the Sibnowans seem to 
have little or no idea of a God. They offer prayers to 
Biedum, the great Dyak chief of former days. Priests 
and ceremonies they have none: the thickest mist of 
darkness is over them; but how much easier is it to 
dispel darkness with light, than to overcome the false 
blaze with the rays of truth! The manners of the men 
of this tribe are somewhat reserved, but frank; whilst 
the women appeared more cheerful, and more inclined 
to laugh and joke at our peculiarities. Although the 
first Europeans they had ever seen, we were by no 
means annoyed by their curiosity; and their honesty 
is to be praised, for, though opportunities were not 
wanting, they never on any occasion attempted to 
pilfer. Their colour resembles the Malay, and is fully 
as dark; and the cast of their countenance does not 
favour the notion that they are sprung from a dis- 
tinct — They never intermarry with the Malays, 
80 as to berssinghe the two people; and the chastity of 
their women gives no presumption of its otherwisé oc- 
curring. Their stature, as I have before remarked, is 
diminutive, their eyes are small and quick, their noses 
rot ioe and their figures clean and well- 
formed, but not athletic. Both sexes generally wear 
the hair long and turned up, but the dier men often 
cut it short. As is natural, they are fond of the water, 
and constantly bathe; and their canoes are numerous, 
I counted fifty, besides tem or twelve small prahus, which 
they often build for sale to the Malays, at a very mode- 
rate price indeed. The men wear a number of cane 


hair), below the knee, or on the arm, and 


D sometimes a 
; or two; but they have no other ornaments. 
of a few were pierced, but I saw nothing worn 


in them except a roll of thin palm leaf, to prevent the 
hole closing. The women are decidedly Catena 
and far fairer than the men; their figures are well- 
shaped, and remarkable for their i The ex- 
pression of their countenance is very good-humoured, 
and their condition seems a happy one. Their dress 
consists of a coarse stuff, very scanty (manufactured by 
the Sakarran Dyaks), reaching from the waist to the 
knee; around the they have rings of rattan, either _ 
number of brass ornaments, made by their husbands. 
Above the waist they are entirely naked, nor do they 
wear any covering or ornament on the head. They 
have a few bracelets of brass, but neither ear-rings nor 
nose-rings; and some, more lucky than the rest, wear a 
necklace of beads. They prefer the smallest Venetian © 
beads to the larger and more gauc'y ones of England. 
The labour of the house, and all the .' ud , fall upon 
the females. They grind the rice, carry burdens, fetch 
water, fish, and work in the fields; but though ona 
par with other savages in this respect, they have many 
advantages. They are not immured; and eat in com- 
pany with the males; and in most points hold the 
same position towards their husbands and children as 
the European women. The children are entirely naked; 
and the only peculiarity I observed, is filing their teeth 
to a sharp point, like those of a shark.’ 

Having surveyed a considerable portion of the coast, 
and ascended several of the rivers, to the distance of 
thirty, fifty, and eighty miles, Mr Brooke returned to 
Sarawak, with a pretty accurate knowledge of the na- 
ture and capabilities of that portion of Borneo. He 
found that gold, tin, copper, antimony ore, porcelain 
clay, coal, and iron, were amongst its mineral produc- 
tions; that timber fit for ship-building, aloes wood, 
ebony, canes, rattans, wild nutmeg and other spices, 
were ey here in abundance; and that sago, rice, 
edible birds’ nests, bees’-wax, &c. might also be made 
profitable sources of commerce. These matters he urged . 
upon the attention of the rajah, represented to him how 
much his country wold be benefited by a trade with 
Sincapore, and so far convinced him of the benefits to be 


they | derived from such procedure, that Mr Brooke’s subse- 


uent success may be said to have been then founded. 
ter afew days’ rest and refitting, he bade a temporary 
adieu to Muda Hassim and Sarawak, and the Royalist 
dropped down the river on her course to Sincapore. 


THE LIE OF EXPEDIENCY—A TALE. 
BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 
‘To what happy event am I indebted for this early 
visit?’ asked Mr William Matthews, addressing his 
nephew, who with a light step, and countenance radiant 
with smiles, entered his little breakfast parlour. 

‘My master having given me a holiday, my good 
uncle,’ was the young man’s reply. 

*Whiy,’ rejoined the old gentleman, ‘you seem as 
pleased as a schoolboy who has not had a holiday from 
midsummer till Christmas; but come, sit down,’ he 
added, ringing the bell for an additional coffee-cup; ‘I 
daresay you are ready for breakfast after your walk 
from town; for I presume that you did not ride?’ 

*No, sir, I did not ride; nevertheless I am neither 
tired nor hungry.’ 

‘Neither tired nor hungry after a walk before break- 
fast of more than eight miles{ Well, I can only account 
for this circumstance by supposing your thoughts to 
have been very agreeably occupied, which supposition, 
indeed, your smiles corroborate. Why, Gilbert, you are 
surely in love?’ 

* You have not guessed far from the mark,’ rejoined 
his nephew, colouring a little ; ‘and, to own the truth, I 
am come to Richmond this morning for the express par- 
pose of obtaining your sanction to my choice. 
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| man might sometimes get marriec giving presents j 
to his ladye-love’s parents. At all times they denied 
warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of their é 
enemies; adding they were bad people, and deserved to 
H die. I asked a young unmarried man whether he would 
be obliged to get a head before he could obtain a wife. 
He replied “Yes.” “When would he get one?” 
“ Soon.” “ To the 
Sarebus river.” I mention these particulars in detail, 
| as I think, had their practice extended to taking the 
head of any defenceless traveller, or any Malay sur- 
prised in his dwelling or boat, I should have wormed the 
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Mr Matthews looked grave, and set down the cup of 
coffee he was just raising to his lips. ‘You speak as if 
my sanction were a matter of course,’ he remarked, 
dropping his strain of raillery; ‘ but I must hear more 
of this matter. A young man who is just out of his 
apprenticeship, and without the means to set up in 

‘That is very true, my dear uncle; but Mr Williams 
has offered to set me up in business; and not only so, 
but to furnish my house.’ 

‘Ho! ho! it is your master’s daughter you are aiming 
at?’ Matthews exclaimed, opening his eyes wide with 
astonishment. ‘How comes it that I have never heard 
of this before?’ 

‘Why, uncle, I was not certain, till very lately, that 
I should be accepted by the young lady ; that was the 
reason.” 

‘ And which of the girls has charmed you into the 
desire to become a Benedict; for, if I recollect right, 
there are three?’ 

* Annie, the second daughter, who, you may perhaps 
remember, is the prettiest.’ 

‘Not I,’ rejoined the old gentleman laughing; ‘I did 


not take sufficient notice ; but I trust that you have not | racter 


chosen the girl for her beauty, and failed to look for 
those qualifications which are far more important in a 
wife?’ 

* Beauty is Annie Williams’s least attraction, I assure 
you, sir,’ the young man interposed; ‘but I thought 
that the information that she was the handsomest, might 
bring her to your recollection better than either her 
name or age.’ 

‘We may differ in our ideas of female loveliness,’ 
‘remarked the uncle ; ‘ but it is natural for you to ima- 
gine the lady of your choice to be the most beautiful. 
Well, well, I don’t know whether it may not be best for 
a man to marry in his youth,’ he proceeded after a brief 
pause. ‘I can’t say but that I have wished that I had 
done so; though it may be better for you and your 
brother that I did not. I am not a bachelor exactly 
from choice, and I don’t advocate the state.’ 

Mr William Matthews was a tradesman, who, having 
amassed sufficient property in business to retire some- 
what early in life, had for the last seven years enjoyed 
it in a picturesque little cottage on the banks of the 
Thames, in the vicinity of Richmond; and James and 
Gilbert Faulkland were the sons of a sister, lately de- 
ceased, who had spent eighteen years of widowhood 
beneath his hospitable roof. He was universally looked 
upon as a just and upright man; but by some was 
deemed penurious, because he did not expend his money 
so freely upon his nephews as they imagined that he, 
under the circumstances, ought to have done. The 
truth was this. Mr Matthews was one of those old- 
fashioned tradesmen who had risen to competence by 
his own good conduct and industry, having commenced 
in the very lowest department of his business; and he 
was of opinion that young men were more likely to 
succeed who depend upon their own resources. In 
accordance with this notion, rather than from any 
selfish desire to expend his money upon himself, he had 
put them in a way of earning their own living, by 

Choice of. ames had already, he said, given proof of 
the wisdom of his plan, having conducted himself 
such a manner as to be received by his late masters as 


but he 


dissipated nor idle, 


wanted that moral courage which is essentially neces- 
sary in the pursuit of independence ; and though, from 
some cause scarcely known to himself, his uncle re- 
garded him with a stronger affection than his brother, 
yet he far oftener fell under his rebuke. 

The result of the above conversation was the 
marriage of the young people; for Uncle Matthews, 
though usually an enemy to precipitance, was in this 
instance easily won to consent. It was the old gentle- 
man’s wish to be formally introduced to the bride-elect ; 
but as one of his frequent fits of gout confined him to 
his own residence during the season of preparation for 
the nuptials, and as his nephew, from some cause, did 
not bring his ‘ladye love’ to visit him, he was obliged 
to forego that pleasure. No sooner, however, were the 
young couple settled in their new abode, than, being a 

ttle recovered, he made known his intention of 
coming for a few days their guest. 

* Annie, my love,’ cried the husband, addressing his 
fair bride on the evening of the day in which he re- 
ceived the communication, ‘you must set your house 
in apple-pie order to-morrow ;’ and he placed his uncle’s 
letter in her hand as he spoke. Annie smiled, and 
glanced at the contents with evident satisfaction. 

‘I shall be pleased to receive any relative of yours, 

dear Gilbert,’ she affectionately said; ‘but, above 
one of whom I have heard raf an excellent cha- 


‘Uncle Matthews is justly dear to me, if only for the 
kind part he acted towards my mother,’ the young man 
yay ‘but he’s an oddity—one of those persons 
whose favour a very slight matter may deprive you of.’ 

‘Indeed? I had imagined otherwise, from his unde- 
viating kindness to you and your brother.’ : 

‘My brother has always been careful not to offen 
him,’ Gilbert returned; ‘ but, from the fact of my having 
less caution, I have more than once jeopardised my in- 
terest in his will.’ 

‘The forfeiture of the esteem of such a man would, I 
think, give me far more concern than any pecuniary 
loss I might sustain,’ Annie interposed a little reproach- 
fully. Gilbert felt the reproof, and quickly rejoined 
thal, for Tila cern sake, he was perfectly it to 
the ion of wealth, and that it was for her alone 
he desired it. 

The conversation dropped for the present ; but it was 
resumed by the husband ere the evening had elapsed. 
* Annie,’ he said with an evident effort at composure, 
ua a caution to give you connected with my uncle’s 

it.’ 


‘ A caution!’ the young wife repeated, whilst a smile 

weve upon her ingenuous countenance ; ‘ you need n 
Gilbert, be under any apprehension that I 
offend ; I am too predisposed to love him.’ 

‘I am under no apprehension of that kind,’ he made 
answer, and Annie now for the first time observed his 
agitation ; ‘ but you may unwittingly bring me into such 
disgrace, that I shall never regain his favour.’ 

‘How? You alarm me, Gilbert, by the bare supposi- 


tion.’ 

The young man hesitated. ‘I shall incur your 
sure, Annie,’ he at length faltered forth; ‘ but I ont 
tell you that I have practised a little deception, in order 
to obtain his consent to our union. ie did not 
reply, but the look of deep distress which overspread 
her usually placid features could not escape his obser- 
vation. «Dearest Annie,’ he exclaimed, encircling her 
form, which seemed sinking under the distressing in- 
formation his last sentence conveyed, and drawing 
her towards him with tenderness—‘ dearest Annie, do not 
alarm yourself thus; I am not about to confess myself 
gully of any very heinous offence: it was but a “ white 

”? $till Annie spoke not. ‘Uncle Matthews has 


in | been a kind friend to my family, as well as to myself, 


and I am grateful for the services he has rendered us ; 
but Iam not, on that account, blind to his one failing, 
which is the i spirit which he denominates 

that it would be useless to talk to 


| 
| | 

| 

| | character lee decided his 
—| 
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him of beginning the world on credit, even though the 
creditor be my wife’s father, and I just led him to be- 
lieve that Mr Williams furnished this house, and set me 
up in business, in the room of a marriage portion 
ey that is all, Annie, so you need not look so terri- 


‘And you wish me to corroborate these false state- 
ments?’ the young wife, in breathless agitation. in- 
quiringly rejoined. 

*To be sure I do; that is, if my uncle should make 
any allusion to the subject. It is scarcely likely; yet 
he may do so; for he is not very delicate in mat- 
ters, and it is better to be upon your guard.’ 

* Oh, Gilbert,’ she exclaimed, bursting into tears, ‘ you 
have imposed a task on me from which I shrink with 
abhorrence. I have been taught to regard truth as the 
basis of all moral good. My departed mother’s dying 
injunction was, that I and my sisters should never, in 
the slightest degree, swerve from it ; and I would sooner 
be deprived of a fortune, than thus act against my con- 
science.” 


‘Then you will selfishly efitail all the ignominy on 
me!’ the husband exclaimed, suddenly _—s his 
hold, and rising from his seat in anger. ‘ My love for 
pon bes brought me into this dilemma, and you heart- 

ly leave me to reap the consequences! I did not 
expect this from one who professed such affection for 


me,’ he almost nar | added, as he threw himself into | instead of 


a chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

This was the bitterest moment poor Annie had ever 
known. With the exception of the loss of her excellent 
maternal parent, her life had been one of sunshine, and 
she had commenced her new duties with all the hope 
and trust of an ingenuous and loving spirit. She had 
hitherto seen but the bright side of her husband’s cha- 
racter; she had heard her father commend his indus- 
trious and steady conduct; she had herself witnessed 
his affection for his mother and brother; and she knew 
him to be kind-hearted and generous. Of the strength 
of his principles she had had no opportunity of judging, 
and she had taken it for granted that was all she 
could desire in that The discovery the last 
few moments had made, that he could be guilty of a 

itated falsehood, and afterwards try to pallia’ 

f not vindicate the act, by the miserable subterfuge of 
its expediency, now brought a blight upon her young 
heart: yet reproach him she would not, though she felt 
that her happiness was wrecked; for what confidence 
could she place in one on whose word she could not rely ? 

With different feelings did the young wife now pre- 
pare for the reception of her expected guest; and in- 
stead of the affectionate warmth with which she would 
have greeted him, there was a constraint in her manner 
altogether foreign to her nature, but which she in vain 
endeavoured to overcome. Her attentions were, how- 
ever, unremitting during his stay; and so gratified was 
the old gentleman with her unostentatious kindness and 
efforts to please, notwithstanding her reserve, which he 
generously set down to girlish timidity, that he pro- 
— a which he had intended to 

for only a few days. No words can express the anguish 

Annie endured during that period: she every day feared 
some reference to the subject which so entirely en- 
grossed her thoughts. She dared not ask his opinion 
on any matter which could in anyway lead to the 
dreaded topic, and a flush of crimson would often suffuse 
her cheek at an imaginary allusion to it. Atlength Mr 
Matthews fixed a day for his departure; and his young 
hostess, who, under different circumstances, would have 
been delighted to detain him as her guest for a longer 
spine inwardly rejoiced at the announcement, thinking 

t would relieve her mind, at least for the present, of a 
heavy burden. As a stage-coach for Richmond passed 
the door early in the evening, the old gentleman resolved 
to wait for it, saying that he had some little business 
to attend to in the course of the afternoon. Annie, with 
her wonted thoughtful kindness, proposed making him 
an early tea; w offer he smilingly accepted, observing 


to his w, who was rising from the dinner table to 
return to his business, which was at some distance from 
his dwelling-house, that it would give him an oppor- 


for | tunity of drinking tea téte-d-téte with his fair hostess. 
from a linen-draper directed to you, | 


*Here’s a 
ma’am,’ cried Mrs Faulkland’s little handmaid, as she 
entered the parlour just as her mistress and her visitor 
had finished the social evening meal. 

‘It can’t be for me,’ Annie returned, rising as she 
spoke to examine the direction, ‘for I have not ordered 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘It’s quite right, Rachel,’ interposed Uncle Matthews 
with one of his benevolent smiles; ‘ it is for you, my 
dear girl, though you have not ordered it; that is, if 
you will accept of it from the hands of an old bachelor : 
and now let me have the pleasure of seeing you open 
it.’ 

You are always performing some act of kindness, 
sir,, Annie observed as her nimble fingers began to 
a string with which the packet was 


‘Ah, that is just as I hoped,’ the old gentleman 
hastily exclaimed, familiarly patting her on the shoul- 
der; ‘you little think, perhaps, how I watch you, 
nor from what apparently small matters I draw my 
conclusions. Had you seized the scissors, which were 
just at hand on your work-table, to cut the twine, 
i setting your fingers to work to untie it, I 
should have set you down for an extravagant little 
jade, notwithstanding all your show of economy.’ 

‘That would have been drawing rather a hard con- 
clusion ; for the eager desire we ladies are said to have 
for the possession of new articles of dress, might have 
pleaded an apology, I think, for the use of the scissors.’ 

*No, no, it would not,’ he pertinaciously returned ; 
‘a careful woman is careful at all times, even from 
habit. You have convinced me, by this little act, that 
you are a fitting wife for a young tradesinan, and you 
well deserve this trifling testimony of my regard; and 
as he spoke he unfolded the paper, displaying a roll of 
rich figured silk, together with a variety of ribbons and 
laces. ‘I hope I have pleased you in my choice of 
colours ?’ he pursued ; ‘ I have not had much occasion to 


te, | exercise my taste in the selection of female gear, but I 


have done my best, and we will have a light to examine 


‘I cannot be otherwise than pleased with whatever 
you do or say, my dear uncle.’ 

*Don’t be so certain upon that head,’ he exclaimed 
as he reseated himself beside the fire. ‘Iam about to 
ask you a question which you will perhaps deem rude; 
but Iam not prompted by idle curiosity, which I will 
prove to you when you have answered me.’ 

It was well for poor Annie that the candles were not 
yet introduced, or her agitation would have been pal- 
pable to her guest, though she, with forced composure, 
replied that she was ready to answer any question he 
might think proper to put to her. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he resumed, drawing her affection- 
ately into a chair by his side, ‘I wish you to treat me 
with the same confidence as you would your father. I 
already regard you in the light of a daughter.’ 

‘You have ever acted as a father towards my hus- 
band, and I should love you if only for your goodness 
wien dear to me, Annie returned with emo- 


‘That is a pretty wifely speech; but as my time is 
brief, I must be concise, and to the point, for I am de- 
sirous of satisfying my mind before I go. The question 
I wish to ask you, my dear girl, is this—did your father 
furnish your house, and set your husband up in his 
present business ?’ 

The dreaded moment had come; the question she had 
so long endeavoured to parry was asked; still it was 

t in such words as not to call forth a positive false- 

if replied to in the affirmative ; for her father had 
furnished the house, had set her husband up in busi- 
ness ; though the money was to be returned by quarterly 


| | 

| | 

| | 
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; ces from the profits. She faltered forth, ‘ He 

‘In lieu of a marriage-dower for you, my dear 
Annie?’ 

Had not the darkness prevented, her guest would have 
perceived the fearful struggle pictured in those features 
which had ever been an index to her heart, and that 
she was giving utterance to a falsehood as she uttered 
the little monosyllable ‘ Yes.’ 

‘It is enough,’ Mr Matthews exclaimed ; ‘I can rely 
upon your word; though, to confess the truth, I had 
reason to on fhat Gilbert had misrepresented the 
affair. I am happy, however, to find that it is not so. 

What would Annie have given at that moment to 
have thrown herself at the feet of her aged friend and 
acknowledged the deception. Such was the course her 
feelings and her conscience prompted. But the bitter 
words which had escaped her husband’s lips when she 
had indirectly reproved him by asserting her own love of 
truth, still rung in her ears, and she could not summon 

to make known his delinquency. Had time been 
given her for consideration, her better feelings would 
probably have obtained the mastery ; but Mr Matthews 
now rose hastily to prepare for departure, observing 
that the stage would be at the door before he was 
ready; and Annie’s confusion and trepidation were un- 
noticed, as she busily occupied herself in helping him to 
oo on his greatcoat, and tying the warm cravat around 
neck. After ejaculating a benison, he de- 
parted, leaving the unhappy girl in a state of torture 
even greater than that she had before endured. She 
re-entered the parlour, and putting aside the pag semen 4 
of his affection with a sickening heart, threw he 
upon her knees and sobbed violently. She felt she dared 
not ask the Almighty’s forgiveness of a sin which ‘she 
must still conceal from the knowledge of him against 
whom it had been committed. Poor Annie had, from 
the commencement, pursued the wrong course. Her 
conscience had pted the plain path of duty; but 
timidity, and a false estimate of the duty she owed to 
husband, had led her into a devious path, from 
which it was now difficult to extricate herself. She 
had not dared to premeditate the utterance of an 
untruth; but she left herself without that Omnipo- 
tent aid which was never yet implored in vain, erro- 
neously trusting to the impulse of the moment, when 
she ought to have strengthened her mind for the exi- 
gence by prayer. Gilbert returned from his accustomed 
occupation, and as his wife had by that time re- 
gained her self-possession, he guessed not the trial she 
had for his sake endured. The evening passed without 
any allusion being made to the subject ; but from that 
hour Annie Faulkland was an altered being. The naiveté 
which had once given such a charm to her manners, 
was exchanged for a morbid melancholy, for which no 
one could account, and which undermined het health. 
She had now lost her own self-respect, and with it her 
happiness. There was no one—her husband scarcely 
excepted—who was more concerned in her declining 
state than was Uncle Matthews. He, from the period 
of his first visit, had conceived a warm attachment 
for her, which had strengthened with each succeeding 
interview. He little imagined, as he addressed her with 
paternal tenderness, that his presence augmented her 
sufferings, and that the apprehension of the discovery 
of the duplicity made her dread his affectionate glance, 
and tremble at his approach. Three years thus passed, 
and the debt which Faulkland had contracted was now 
liquidated. Mr Matthews had liberally contributed a 
considerable sum to aid him in his business, and this 
had enabled the young man to defray the debt sooner 
than he had expected. To his credit it should be told, 
that he was scrupulous in denying himself any article 
of luxury till it was cancelled—a line of conduct in 
which his wife warmly concurred. 

The duties of a mother now devolved on our young 
heroine; and this delightful task served for a time to 
wean her thoughts from the all-absorbing subject. Her 


bodily health did not, however, improve; and after the 
birth of her second child, the symptoms of incipient 
consumption became too evident to be mistaken, Every 
means which affection could devise, or money could 
purchase, was resorted to in order to check the progress 
of the disease. There were times when the patient ex- 
perienced so much apparent benefit, that her relatives 
entertained hopes of her ultimate recovery: but these 
hopes proved only a delusion. The sure termination of 
that devastating malady, which has, till of late, been 
deemed incurable, came at last, and cut off the fair 
young wife from the midst of her little domestic circle, 
in her five-and-twentieth year. ‘ 

The invalid had, in compliance with Mr Matthews’s 
express desire, been removed to his cottage at Richmond, 
and it was there that she breathed her last sigh. Her 
decay had been gradual; and her end was so 
that no apprehensions that she was worse than usual 
were entertained on the morning of the day of her death, 
when her husband was obliged to leave her to repair to 
his business in town. The evening came—it was a 
tranquil summer’s eve—and she was placed, at her own 
request, on a couch before her chamber window, that 
she might catch a view of the noble river and the beau- 
tifully-diversified prospect beyond. Mr Matthews was 
at the time confined to his own apartment by one of his 
attacks of gout. Mary Williams, who, during her 
sister’s protracted illness, had become her attentive and 
devoted nurse, had, worn out by solicitude, been persuaded 
by Annie to retire for a short time to rest. She was 
therefore left with her little son, a boy of five years 
old, who had begged permission to watch by her side, 
promising to be very quiet, if allowed to do so. ‘ James,’ 
she feebly said, ad ing the child when they were 
alone, ‘ you will soon lose your poor mother ; ag 
must be a good boy, and be a comfort to your d«ar 
father, and a protector to your little sister.’ 

‘You must not die—you shall not die, mamma!’ the 
child passionately interrupted her by exclaiming ; and 
he rose as he spoke from the little stool on which he 
had been seated by her side. 

‘Nay, my dear, I must die; it is God’s will, and we 
ought not therefore to murmur; but I wish to say a 
few words to F any which you must promise me never 
to forget. ou are very young, James; and if you 
don’t repeat them every day, they may perhaps escape 
your memory. Will you promise me to do this?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ the child sobbed forth ; ‘but I am sure I 
shall never forget anything you have said to me, my 
dear, good, best mamma.’ 

* Don’t call me my love,’ the mother 
whilst the hectic flush upon her cheek grew r; ‘I 
am about to tell you something which will let you 
know that I am not good; but I make it known because 
I hope it may save you from falling into a similar fault. 
I once told a lie, James. It was not a lie that would do 
anybody any harm, and I told it to prevent one I dearly 
loved from being thought ill of: but it was wicked, and 
I have never been happy since the day I was guilty of 
it.’ The boy looked up in amazement. ‘You may well 


look eas my sweet child,’ the invalid —, 
ing him to her heart with a maternal embrace. ‘I » 
on always taught you to tell the truth, and I will teach 


you with my dying breath. My very death is a lesson 
for you; for I am the victim of a deviation from truth. 
I might have died now, if I had never told a falsehood,’ 


she resumed after a brief ; ‘but I believe that I 


1 

| | 

| | 

i | 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| | 

| : | | 

| 

ee | should not. It has preyed upon my mind, injured my 

| 1, 1] health, and hastened, if not positively caused, my death. 

| | i Do not weep, my love ; God has, I trust, forgiven me that 

| and all my other offences, and will take me to himself. 

| morning when you rise, and your little sister 

) breath never to tell a lie.”’ Exhausted with the effort, 

back upon the from which 

| ly arisen, a few hours subsequently 

| took ight from eerth, 
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seasons distinguished his conduct. Not so, however, the 
husband. Through the of the disease he had 
the hope of his wife’s ultimate 

which was rather founded on his 

wishes than on his judgment ; and when the blow came, 
he felt it with tenfold severity. His naturally on 


should sink into absolute imbecility. Annie, a 
sprightly little creature of scarcely three 
too yo to have any conception of the loss she had 
sustained Ww 


wise buoyant spirits ; but there was yet no sad circum- 
stance to overshadow the sunshine of her innocent and 
happy child, Though Annie was the pet and plaything 
aged relative, he took no less interest in the 
discovered an e 


As his years increased, he became of great 


his father, whose once prosperous business 
= declined whilst he was suffering so severely from 


The father was one day giving his son directions re- 


opreting some inr t commercial transaction, when, 
explaining whole affair, he concluded by say- 
ing that eter bh means let the parties to whom 
he was sent know that he was privy of the concern. 

*But Messrs Smithson and Jones know me to be 
your son, and might try to draw some information from 
me,” the boy inte 


*Then you must say that don’t know 
of the matter,’ Faulkland quickly 


you teaching 
me to repeat dear mamma’s dying words every day for 
86 many years!’ exclaimed Annie, who had hitherto 
been a silent, but not unattentive observer of what was 
passing between her father and brother. 

“What do you say, my child?’ Faulkland de- 
manded, catching his little girl by the hand, and draw- 
ing her towards Annie hung down her head and 
* What does she mean, James?” he further 


anything | change which 


demanded in extreme agitation; for 
memory crossed his mind at moment. The boy 
did not answer. ‘I command you to tell m she 
means,’ Faulkland vocifera’ th 
which he was wont to address his children, and his 
whole frame was convulsed as he spoke. ‘As you pro- 
fess to be so scrupulous with regard to truth, I desire 
that you conceal nothing from me.’ 

* Dear father,’ returned the boy, though scarcely able 
to articulate the words for the rising tears which his 
had called forth, ‘it was for 


‘Say on,’ Faulkland exclaimed, with a forced effort at 
composure, which really alarmed the trembling girl, 
whose hand he still held. James had hitherto concealed 
the last communication of his dying mother from his 
remaining parent; because, young as he then was, he 
had surmised that his father was the for whom 
the sacrifice of truth had been made. He had likewise 
laid a strict injunction on his sister to keep it a secret, 
which injunction she had sgt ham 
But thus called upon, he now, without hesitation, re- 

ited the whole of a conversation which had been too 
deep graven on his memory ever to be erased. Faulk- 


ment had he even vaguely imagined the powerful in- 
fluence this breach of veracity had had upon his gentle 
and devoted wife ; he had never even questioned her as 
to whether she had confirmed his statements or not. Her 
prompt exclamation of disapproval on the evening on 
which he had it, gave him reason to expect 
the latter; but he had subsequently conjectured the 
former to be the case, from a remark his uncle had once 
made on the subject. If the loss of his affectionate and 
deservedly-beloved partner had preyed upon his mind, 
when he believed himself to have done all a tender hus- 
band could do for her restoration, how was he over- 
whelmed by this second stroke! He did not speak, but, 
casting upon his children a look of unutterable anguish, 
rushed to the solitude of his chamber, where, falling 
upon his knees, he bitterly accused himself of havi 
been the means of bringing his lovely and amiable w: 
to a premature grave, and of bereaving his children of 
their best and ablest protector. Meanwhile poor Annie 
would have given worlds to recall the words she had so 
unthinkingly uttered; and James, by turns, wept with 
and strove to comfort her. 

The result of the pinnae renewal of Faulkland’s 

was a return of his mental malady, from which he 

not recover till within a few hours of his death, 
which took place some months subsequently. Weak- 
ness of character had distinguished him from child- 
hood, thangh the early training he had received from 
his excellent mother, and the example of his firm- 
minded uncle, had saved him from falling into gross 
vices. This weakness had bowed down his manhood, 
and finally brought him to the grave. He spent the 
lucid interval him in preparing his mind for that 
now became fully aware was drawi 
near; and the consolation which religion hoy 
pe Ig ay it inspires, could alone animate his crushed 
this trying hour. 

On Uncle Matthews once again devolved the office of 
fostering youth; and though age might have 
been as an excuse for his personal exertions in 
amatter of such importance, he shrunk not from the 
arduous task. Towards the orphan children of Gilbert 
Faulkland he performed a father’s part, as he had done 
twen towards their t; and thus 
even ig days were gilded active bene- 


The sad events which had made such a chasm in the 
domestic circle were never by the survivors; 


, Mrs Faulklana’s death was deeply felt in the domestic 
circle where her unostentatious virtues had been called 
into action ; but the effect it produced differed accord- 
ing to the characters of the bereaved. ao aan 
though experiencing a pang equal to what 
a dutiful and affectionate daughter would have inflicted, 
bore it with the Christian fortitude which had at all 
ee your sake I hesitated ; but since you command, it is my 
duty to obey, however the information may pain you.’ 
reat fears were entertained by his anxious family lest 
than his sister, was not only powerfully affected at the 
time, but experienced a change which influenced his 
| character through his after-life. Miss Williams gene- 
rously devoted herself to the care of the motherless 
children; and time, that great soother of grief, yee ex 
restored Gilbert Faulkland almost to his usual c - 
ness. Uncle Matthews was so fondly attached to his 
second generation of nephews and nieces, as he face- 
tiously termed them, that he would gladly have detained 
them as constant inmates of his cottage, had he not 
been unwilling to deprive their father of the consolation | 
their presence afforded him. Little Annie, in particular, ; 
delighted him with her sportive sallies. She grew the 
counterpart of what her departed mother had been in | 
extreme youth, both as regarded er ae 
Lor face and form, and the naiveté of manners. 
Tue latter years of the parent had been embittered by 
: one false step, which had cast a gloom over her other- 
| and strength of character which afforded him the highest 
| satisfaction, | 
| age, any errand which required punctuality and pru- 
{ dence was confidently intrusted to him; and Faulkland 
contemplated having him duly apprenticed, and after- 
| wards taking him as a partner in his business. 
q 
these words passed his lips, ere he ily repented 
it of having suffered them to escape him; for the look of 
1 | astonishment and deep concern which marked the ex- 
if pressive features of his child, made him truly ashamed | 
It of the counsel he had given him. 
| ‘Father,’ James soiemnly returned, ‘ I would not utter | 
an untruth to gain a fortune.’ 
| votence. 
| of rat edulltion grief was pas 1€ Clastic 
spirits of youth returned to chase away the 
leaving only the deeply-rooted lesson on the beak chat 
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a firm adherence to truth is the surest road to peace of 
—however it may i over b: 
plea of expediency—is essentially wrong, and 
in most instances work out its own punishment. 


PASSAGE OF THE STRAHLECK, 
tom French work ty M. Dent onthe Glacier ofthe Higher 
We had already (says M. Desor) been domiciled 


above a week in our solitary hut, on the surface of the 
glacier, when the idea occurred to us, that the moment 


was favourable for the realisation of our favourite pro- | would 


ject; namely, that of attempting the passage of the 
Strahleck, by traversing the sea of ice separating the 
inferior Shades of Grindelwald from that of the Fin- 
steraar. The plan was no sooner broached than it 
was acted upon. Guides were chosen, provisions pre- 
pared, and the following morning was appointed for 
the undertaking. To our great disappointment, it 
dawned upon us in a manner anything but propitious, 
every surrounding object being enveloped in dense 
mist. Discouraging as this appeared to all ies, 


a ra g our 
chief guide, acob Leuthold, declare that the rising sun 


of tie Finsteraarhorn soon began to ap- 
pear; and we accordingly started, though still doubt- 
ful as to the realisation of our guide’s prediction. 
Hardly had we accomplished a quarter of a league, 
when on a sudden the mists away in a sur- 
rising manner, disclosing the summits of the Shreck- 
ah. Finsteraarhorn, Oberaarhorn, Altmann, &c. the 
peaks of which appeared as islands rising from this ocean 
of vapour, and glowing in the rays of the rising sun. 
The time necessary to attain the foot of the Strah- 
leck from our hut on the glacier had been estimated at 
three hours, and as the inclination of the glacier is at 
this part but slight, little difficulty occurs in traversing 
it. @ crevasses were generally covered by a coating 
of snow, hardened by the previous night’s frost, and, as 
such, nted no danger. On approaching the Strah- 
leck, ey these crevasses became wider, and we 
ived several of them twelve or fifteen feet in width. 
were avoided; and on reaching the foot of the 
ascent, we to ascertain its most accessible 
portions. ‘Is this, then, the much-dreaded pass of 
the Strahleck,’ said Agassiz, ‘from which so many 
have retreated?’ We were, in fact, disappointed at its 
apparent want of elevation; whilst, on the other hand, 
experience had taught us that nothing can be more 
deceptive than heights and distances among the Alps. 
We now began the ascent, following closely in each 
other’s footsteps; Jacob and Wabren leading the way, 
and carefully sounding the snow, lest any concealed 
crevasses should exist. Gradually the became 
steeper and steeper, and the snow so dry and incoherent, 
that we sank up to the knee at every step. Fearing, there- 
f.ec, .he occurrence of an accident, the guides considered 
it necessary to connect the whole party to one another by 
means of a long rope. Each person passed it round his 


the second, then myself, 
lastly, two guides. Jacob and Wahren remained ua- 
connected with the rest of the party, in order to alow 
in choosing the proper direction. In 
notice the circum- 


in those persons who might not be liable to it on ordi- 
nary occasions. On so a slope, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ascend in a direct line, and our advance was 


up the crevasses, which, had they not 
have presented innumerable obstacles 
gress. On attaining the summit of the we 
ceived at our feet the valley of Grindelwald, 
the Faulhorn, the Stockhorn, the Niesen, bath 
foot by the rippling waves of the Lake of Thun. 
apparen ose proximity; a lit 

west, the triangular summit of the Jungfrau appe: 
above the Viescherhornec; to the east, our 
limited by the Shreckhorn, which from this point 
sented a far less imposing aspect than when seen 
our hut on the glacier. 

The summit of the pass is a small plateau, covered 
with an unbroken coat of snow, and presenting no cre- 
vasses on its surface, to make a 
few observations with our instruments. The thermo- 
meter of Fahrenheit stood a little above the freezing- 

int, whilst the hygrometer of Saussure stood at 42 
Fg Our observations with the barometer gave us 


slope of snow which lay before us was very steep, our 
guides proposed to us to slide down, taking the precaution 
to connect the party again by means of the rope. The 
propriety of this measure was soon manifest; for we 
had scarcely commenced our descent, when the snow 
receded from under our feet, and one of the party sank 
up to the breast in a crevass. Such was, however, the 
rapidity of our descent, that we had but little time to 

+ on the consequences which might have ensued 
had the ution previously mentioned been omitted. 
After having thus slid down a considerable portion of 
the slope, its steepness gradually increasing, we were 
bliged to 


abandon our previous of 

—the crust of snow frequently ing considerably to 
our foots and thus rendering our march wavering 
stock slipped from my hand, an 
with great rapidity, was lost in the crevasses of 
Glacier which lay at our feet. 

We now di our course the 


Zoesenberg, 
again down with comparative faci- 


however, in the space of an hour, the summit of the 
| Col; and on looking backwards, we were almost terri- 
fied at the steepness of the ascent, which, seen from 
below, had appeared to us so lit 
| Our chief guide then announced to 
ledge, the passage of the Strahl 
been accomplished in so short a 
quantity of fresh snow which h 
in a great measure the cause of oy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| would quickly dissipate the obnoxious canopy og 
which hung over us. Such was indeed the case: the 
| the Mediterranean. 
| The weather had now become perfectly serene, and 
zenith. ere was also a peculiar elasticity in the 
atmosphere, tending to destroy any feeling of fatigue 
which the previous ascent might have produced, In 
fact our guides, in the exuberance of their spirits, be- 
gan wrestling among themselves, when an incident oc- 
curred which instantly caused the most complete silence 
among the party. Jacob Leuthold had perceived cha- 
mois on the slopes of the Little Shreckhorn, and we 
now saw, for the first time, these beautiful animals in 
full liberty. We clearly discerned a female and one of 
her kids | the a neigh- 
bouring peak. y soon disappeared, but quickly re- 
turned into sight in company with three males; and, 
by the slowness fon motion, we had a most favour- 
able opportunity examining them at our leisure 
through our telescopes. 
It was now about ten o’clock a.m., and we again pro- 
ceeded on our course towards Grindelwald; and as the 
own body; the guide Gaspard Deing the first, M. cx 
spection and sang-froid displayed by these two hardy 
mountaineers — at one moment stamping under foot 
the soft snow, in order to prevent their followers from 
, ; sinking too deeply ; at another cutting out steps with a 
; hatchet, and then encouraging us, by voice and gestures, 
: to remain at an equal distance from one another, aud 
pot to look backwards—the view of the precipice being 
: in such circumstances, to produce giddiness, even 


v 
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lity over the frozen snow. I now learned, to my cost,’ 
the value of the mountain pole on such occasions; no- | after 


| thing, in fact, being more wearisome than the necessity 


_ at full length on the 


of sustaining the erect posture whilst deprived of such 
asupport. The muscles of the legs undergo excessive 
tension, and the difficulty of directing our course, or 
even of stopping it, when deprived of its valuable aid, 
‘was but too manifest. If by chance M. Agassiz, who 

led me, increased his speed, or M. Pourtales, who 

ed me closely, halted for a moment, the motion 
thus imparted to the was sufficient to extend me 
ace of the snow. I repeatedly 


_ endeavoured to raise myself, intreating my companions 


to proceed more cautiously; they, however, were as 
little masters of their own movements as myself. These 
falls generally had the effect of implicating my two fol- 
lowers. Wearied at length by these continued mishaps, 
we determined to accomplish the remainder of the de- 
scent by sliding down at full length on the snow. We 
arrived thus in safety at the foot of the slope; the 
guides having previously stationed themselves, to pre- 
vent our striking against the rocks.. Our chief guide 
now informed us that the worst was over ; and having 
liberated us from the confinement of the rope, we again 
proceeded towards Grindelwald. 

We now approached the glacier of the Eiger, which 
descends from the northern flank of the Viescherhornec : 
its inclination is very considerable, whilst in the centre 
of the glacier there is seen a rock, called by the natives 
the Heisse-Platte, which has never been invaded by 
snow or ice. In this portion of the glacier, during the 
year 1821, an accident of a fatal nature occurred to a 
Swiss clergyman named Mouron: whilst leaning on his 
pole, examining a crevass, its edges gave way, and he 
was precipitated headlong into the abyss: his mangled 
body was, after considerable difficulty, withdrawn from 
a depth of 121 feet, and carried by his friends to the 
parish church of Grindelwald, and there interred. 

Having arrived at the foot of the slope, our course 
should have been directed towards the Zoesenberg, 
which lay to the left, or to the Mettenburg. The 
guides, however, advised us to follow the edge of the 
glacier, this being apparently the shortest route. But, 
on attempting to do so, difficulties of an insurmountable 

straightway presented themselves. The cre- 

vasses suddenly became so numerous, that we were 
forced to regain the right border of the glacier by scal- 
ing its vertical walls of rock. Hardly, however, had 
we proceeded a short distance on these rocks, when 
fearful precipices opened upon our view. Driven again, 
by necessity, to descend upon the surface of the glacier, 
we proceeded to seek for a passage among the masses 
of ice and gaping crevasses. The difficulty of accom- 
plishing this, caused us to despair of attaining the ter- 
mination of our journey; and we were on the eve of 
retracing our foots’ when our guides informed us 
that we were within a short distance of Grindelwald. 
This welcome news revived our drooping courage; and 
after a few more efforts, we discovered a gulley in the 
rock by which the descent upon the glacier might be 
accomplished. Proceeding farther, we had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing one of the most beautiful pheno- 
mena afforded by the glaciers. An immense mass of 
ice, having become detached from one of the lateral 
clefts on the glacier of the Eiger, fell with terrific vio- 
lence on the glacier of Grindelwald. The avalanche 
lasted for several minutes, bounding down the slope 
until it reached the surface of the glacier, which ap- 
peared at this spot as if covered with fresh snow. Our 
attention was, however, soon diverted from this magnifi- 
cent spectacle; for, on turning an angle of the rock, a 
taneous exclamation of delight burst from the lips 

the whole party, on suddenly beholding the church and 
village of Grindelwald. To our eyes no valley had ever 
before a) so beautiful; the glare of the ice and 


We now at length reached the level of the valley, 
descending constantly for five consecutive hours— 
a fact which the tired condition of our limbs reminded 
us of. The distance from the glacier to the village inn 
is but a quarter of an hour’s walk; but such was the 
effect of the warm air of the valley upon us, that this 
short and trifling ascent fatigued us in a greater degree 
than the former part of our excursion; or it rather 
awoke in us the sentiment of fatigue. It was three 
o’clock p.m. when we entered the Hotel de l’Aigle, and 
no credit was at first given to our assertion, that we 
had that morning left the glacier of the Aar: it appeared 
that the passage of the Strahleck had never before 
been accomplished in so short a space of time, even by 
the chamois hunters. The mountaineers of the village, 
in fact, entertained a most exalted idea of our personal 
prowess; inagmuch as the rope, which had so materially 
assisted us, had been previously concealed by our guides, 
who stoutly maintained that our alpenstocks had been 
our sole aid during the course of this interesting and 
adventure. 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 
NO, V. 

They talk of the fine arts—popular amusements and indulgences 

pawnbrok: usury—gambling—and railway directors; on all 

which subjects Gilaroo announces some very extraordinary doc- 

trines. 

Stukely.—What a capital exhibition of pictures there 
is this season. Are you fond of pictures? 

Gilaroo.—Yes ; that is to say, I like to look at good 
ones. I cannot say, however, that I am a buyer. Tobe 
so, requires a heavier purse and a more profound cre- 
dulity than I happen to possess. There is a great deal 
of trash palmed off on those not initiated in the myste- 
ries of the craft. 

Stuke-—What is your opinion as to the humanising 
influence of pictures—say the fine arts generally? 

Gil—I consider that the contemplation of all ob- 
jects of refined art tends to elevate the sentiments, 
provided the mind is, generally speaking, cultivated 
in other respects. This, you will observe, is making 
a considerable reservation; yet not greater, I should 
think, than the subject demands. I will try to explain 
myself. In Italy, the common people have a greater 
relish for pictures than many of high rank in other 
countries. Of this class of productions they see great 
numbers in the churches; while some of the finest 
sculptures are equally open to their observation. If 
the fine arts could humanise anybody, it would be the 
Italians, particularly the inhabitants of Rome and 
Naples. Now, with regard to the lower orders in Italy, 
it does not appear that the frequent contemplation 
of some of the grandest achievements of the pencil 
is of the slightest effect in making them honest, in- 
dustrious, or cleanly in their habits. In one of the 
towns of Italy, a large collection of pictures, of th. vest 
masters, is ranged in the open street on the occasion of 
a certain annual festival. To this public exhibition 
flock all the brigands within twenty or thirty miles ; 
and these banditti may be seen pushing about among 
the crowd, to criticise the works offered so freely for in- 
spection. After the exhibition is over, says the traveller 
who mentions the circumstance, the brigands return to 
the highways and mountains, where they recommence 
their predatory life, robbing and murdering without 
mercy or remorse. It would appear from this, that the 
fine arts have no necessary bearing on morality. As to 
their connexion with mere good taste, in the way we 
understand it, I.am equally at a loss to see any such 


thing. A friend of mine, who, not long ago, spent a 
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snow, which for several hours had dazzled our sight, 
| by tas of he Late 
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in Rome, had occasion to go one day to the house 
of of the principal artists. He found this man and 
his family living in the midst of all that is slovenly and 
nasty; his works full of ideal beauty of the highest 
kind, but his own common life an exemplification of all 
human beastliness. We often, in England, meet artists 


description far from incredible. 
—Then an mean to say that a taste for the 
fine arts is of no use? 

Gil—Far from it. It seems to me that, by itself, 
this taste is of little use. Let us begin at the be- 
ginning—the schoolmaster first, to the under- 
standing ; literature to cultivate; and arts to refine. 
I should have no objection, however, to see pictorial 
art aiding, as far as it can aid, in the preliminary course 
of culture. We all know how children may be amused 
and interested with picture-books; and the increasing 
desire to visit galleries of paintings may be considered as 
indicative of a disti oe advance in the popular 
mind. Gratified with these signs of progress, or influ- 
enced by other considerations, some would exalt the 
fine arts beyond their proper sphere—make them all in 
all. According to them, the painter transcends the 
educator, the poet, and the philosopher; they bre of 
the ‘divine Raphael’ and the ‘immortal Corregio,’ as 
if they were demigods. Let me, however, ; 
it is principally dilettanti who write and chatter in this 
sort of way about art and artists. I should say that a 
mind is above all this non- 


Stuke—Still, you allow that may be an advan- 
tage in improving the popular taste 

Gil.—I repeat that the exhibition “of pictures, or 
good designs and models in any branch of the fine arts, 
may be made instrumental to general improvement, 
more particularly if the people are prepared by educa- 
tion to relish and take an interest in these things. 
The attracting of multitudes, for a time, from low pur- 
suits, and giving them something harmless to talk about, 
would alone furnish a reason for encouraging such ex- 
hibitions. Better be amused with a walk through a 
gallery of pictures, than with the spectacle of a horse- 


Gil.—That, I am sorry to say, is too true. Persons 
of this way of thinking err from an excess of good in- 
tention. They fail in making a just estimate of the 
wants of human nature. Work, books, study, devotion, 
out-of-door recreations, in-door amusements— every- 


thing in its own time and place. My own conviction is, | of 


that amusement, in some form or other, is a necessity of 
our nature. Those, therefore, who would put it down, 
must necessarily fail, for they fight against nature. 
The pent-up feelings only burst out in some unex- 
and unpleasant way. All see is full of re- 
and amuse 


neat and A and certain birds in Australia are 
observed to construct avenues and bowers of pretty 
shells and feathers, in which they promenade daily, as 
if enjoying a conversazione. And are not the of 
d clothed in beauty, to gladden the eyes 
and ‘binde and other creatures? Are not fis 
with and variegated scales? Are not 
of the t hues 
painter’s ? , what sweet 
sounds expressed by some of the feathered tribes! 
drawn from harmless recreations, a love of the 


sports, 
beautiful, a love of melody and harmony, is alike na- 
tural and allowable. But it is only the who 
cherish contrary views. Throughout Great Britain 
been a morbid fear of popular recreations. 


from what is ostensible and harmless, the people have 
sought relief in what is clandestine and vicious. There 
would be fewer taverns, if there were more places of 
resort of a purer kind, 

Stuke—Don’t you think it would be a good thing to 
greatly limit the canbe of public-houses—give a license 
to comparatively few? 

ilL— Where the number is excessive, it ht cer- 
tainly to be reduced; and I am inclined to think that 
on this subject the magistracy are, for the most part, 
anything but vigilant. Yet the adoption of any severe 
measure to limit public-houses is attended with serious 
difficulties, not at first observable. Where a demand 
exists, there will of course be a supply. The public- 
houses are a consequence of a demand for those enjoy- 
ments, such as they are, which are derived from them, 
By extinguishing them, the demand may, to a small 
extent, be limited in operation ; but, in the main, it will 
supply itself somewhere, and somehow. It has been 
found, for instance, that where licenses were 
a clandestine trade of dram-selling has sprung up; 
to get at the parties who thus infringe the law, is next 
to impossible. Supposing that all the public-houses 
were shut up by authority, the selling of liquor would 
not the less be carried on; the only difference would 
be, that the trade would be conducted in a private 
and more objectionable manner. All that I should 
wish to see done, is to license only parties of respecta- 
bility, and to a reasonable extent. 

Stuke.—That would be making the trade a kind of 


Gil—It would in one sense; but of two evils, it 
is best to choose the least. So long as there is a 
general demand for spirituous and other liquors, it is 
surely of importance that the- trade should be con- 
ducted on a respectable footing. For my part, I by 
no means agree in abusing and calumniating the men 
who devote themselves to this profession. It is con- 
sistent with neither justice nor expediency to make 
an outcry against these individuals. Their business is 
sufficiently unpleasant, without the obloquy which man: 
would thoughtlessly heap upon it; and a very lit 
reflection will show us that such obloquy can only have 
the effect of driving respectable persons from the trade, 
and of — it to a lower, Pouey a despicable 
and dangerous class of society. the declamation in 
the world against public-houses ill neveresubdue in- 
temperance. 

Stuke-—T have always entertained the opinion, that 
stringent regulations were desirable for public-houses 
and pawnbroking establishments. Both are the blight 


towns. 

Gi tat both be placed under strict, though not 
severe and captious regulations; to that nobody can 
have an a objection. The thing I would deprecate is 
of sweeping severity which always, in some 
which you have referred. has been ex- 
to more unjust sarcasm ? beta Ba epithet of abuse 
been poured on the unhappy pawnbroker, as if he 
were a vampire preying on the vitals of the community ; 
whereas he is nothing more than a tradesman, who lends. 
money on goods at a certain regulated rate of interest. 
In this way he relieves the temporary necessities of 
who, but for him, would not know which wa po 

to turn for assistance. 


wnbroker is a reliever of those in urgent need of a 
ew shillings or 
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Trace, OF tavern povation. 

Stuke.—There are, as you know, parties who consider 

all sorts of amusement sinful. 

| 

themselves. Many of them go further—they are fond | 

| E to the purpose. The fact is undeniable, that the ; 

be persecuted? It could be shown, from historical evi- 

4 dence, that pawnbroking has contributed to lessen crime. 

; Before it was established, robberies, in order to get hold 

; of petty sums, were common in the neigh ot 

large towns. I believe that London, and many other 

, places, would not now be endurable were this profession 

’ pee In short, I consider the pawnbroker as a 

’ auxiliary in our present state of society. 


second 
what is 
a condemn usury, and you so great a phi- 
thropist 
Gil_—I don’t condemn things they 
have for ages been subject to a vulgar our. I must 
know the why and the wherefore, before pronouncing a 
judgment. You will perhaps, therefore, inform me 
why there should be an outcry against this terrible 


bugbear ? 
"“Stuke-—I !—I cannot say much about it. All I know 
is, that there is a taking an excessive interest 
ike crushing the fallen—robbing 
and unfortunate. 


il—This is one of those cases in which, by a well- 
meaning but short-sighted wish to protect the unfor- 
tunate, as you call them, a general injury is apt to be 
committed. Supposing men to possess common sense, 
they are unquestionably able to protect themselves 
imposition, When a man borrows L.100, I ima- 
ne it is not to spend it foolishly, but to lay it out in 
some advantageous way. reckons the cost of the 
loan—that is, the usury or interest to be charged— 
against the anticipated advantage, and if this advantage 
be greater, he borrows the sum. Here there is an act 
of reasoning; and, presuming that every man knows his 
own business best, it would seem to me to be an imper- 
tinence to prevent him making the negotiation. Laws 
against usury appear to assume that the mass of 
are no better than children, and are not fit to manage 
their own business. 
Stuke.—But are there not too many in that condition ? 
Gil.—There are many persons, doubtless, neither wise 
nor prudent; but it is poor policy to legislate for ex- 
ceptions toa rule. Besides, the legislation does no good 
—fails to benefit the very individuals for whom it exists. 
It is clear that if a law be made to prevent any one 
from taking more than, say 5 per cent, per annum for 
the loan of money, while money is worth 6 per cent., it 
will, as a matter of course, be evaded. Ostensibly, the 
money will be lent at 5 per cent., but, by a private 
agreement, borrower will be obliged to pay 1 per 


cent. addi the name of com or some 
other illusion. 
Stuke.—Then 


transactions of eve 
an evil, it wi 


sort; and, as I said before, if there 
soon correct itself. Nothing like 


in trade for keeping down exorbitant profits. 
—You consider gambling bad—immoral ? 


is demoralising in its effects, 
A time is doubtless coming w the common-sense of 
society will be amply sufficient to put it down; but at 
present, the ignorant and dissolute are numerous, and 


by the increasing scope for industrial exercise, gambling 
is tly on the decline—nothing like what it once was. 
‘tuke.—And yet what a monstrous deal of gambling 
there has latterly been in railway undertakings! 
Gil—Mucly could be said on this subject for and 


lines have been very large indeed. So 
much for the temptation, in the first instance, to peril 
money on railways Condemning the late xysil 
of speculation as much as any one, I can see that much 
of this species of gambling—to call it by that name— 
arises from the difficulty of getting profitable outlets for 
capital in the Lay trade. Hitherto, from the effects 
of various laws imposed on commerce, the savings of 
labour have been pent up in a great measure within the 
limits of our own country—not allowed to go abroad 
over the world, seeking for fields of usefulness. Abolish 
these laws ; let people see their way clearly in matters 
of foreign and colonial enterprise, and we shall soon 


people | have a different result, Capital—which is fighting 


against itself at home, making railways where no rail- 
ways are wanted, and committing many other absur- 
claiming the ile lands of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand—vastly to its own benefit. I expect to 
see some splendid changes of this kind within the next 
twenty years. 
Stuke.—Well, I have done—and yet I would say 
one word more. Have not railway directors been very 
much to blame for what you call the paroxysm of 


speculation ? 

Gil—I daresay some directors have been 
thus culpable; but because a knaves have been 
detected, is it right that a large and most 
body of men, with the purest motives, and many of 
whom have given themselves an immense deal of un- 
requited trouble, should be held up to ridicule and abuse? 
I greatly deprecate this species of injustice; for, if suc- 
cessful in its aim, it must inevitably have the effect of 
ment, consigning it to parties of inferior standing 
and reputation. 


Though ‘twere to make Vesuvius a steam kitchen, 
Or turn Mount #tna to a frying-pan ; 
Yet I am sure you'd meet with many a man 
to listen to such arrant coaxers, 

the joint-stock company of wholesale hoaxers. 
of listening to each new invention ; 

, and railroads, almost make me sick ; 
engross the gentlemen's attention, 
more for us than for a stick : 
—not half so much ; for 


? 


| 
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Stuke,— What do you say to their taking such a| Stuke—I am afraid you.are knocking yourself down || 
usurious rate of interest? . | with your own argument. You formerly said that people || - ? 
Gil.—I believe, in the first place, the fact is not so; I yore 
have seen it shown that the profits of pawnbrokers are ition. y, then, may yd not be left to protect » Fae 
not generally higher than those of other tradesmen; in oe a against the arts of the avowed gambler? 
! they require the law to act parentally towards them. 
: Already, by the advances which have been made, and 
against. Railways are a new thing, and it is certain 
that some of them have been exceedingly profitable as 
commercial enterprises. The returns for investments in 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
] | 
Gil.—Quite so; not only impossible, but the effort 
to do so is immoral. Laws which propose to regulate 
profits of trade, or, in other words, to step in between 
; man and man, can never be anything but fallacious. 
: The better plan is to allow a perfect freedom I business 
ry 
if 
iq THE PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 
on A SCOTCH LEGEND VERSIFIED. 
il.—Certainly. in these when is itch 
Stuke.— ‘Then, according to your view of affairs, 
| gambling should be left to cure itself? 
Gambling is not trading. It 
| | is a vice, ruinous - ae and private morals. 
The result of every industrial pursuit is increase— 
: something gained, All the objects of value which we 
} see, have been produced by the united efforts of indus- 
. But gambling produces nothing. A dozen men 
} sit round a table gambling for a whole lifetime, 
at the day of their death, there would not be i, and strong, and long, it is a prize 
& penny more amongst them than at the beginning. ee 
Conduet of this sort is not less profitless than mis- Alas, poor womankind ! if I had leisure, 
: chievous. It distracts the mind from every useful pur- Your hard, hard lot I'd feelingly bewail ; 
suit, In short, if all spent their time in gaming, society T@ tell of all the days of bygone pleasure 
would stand still, or rether retrograde. On this account 
the law, matter of police, very properly discoun-| And cane both kings and own your Power, 
tenances public gaming-houses and And humbly sue around bright beauty’s bower. 
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‘loom: 3° is 


And hope ’twill please it 
*T will show you that strange whims, in of yore, 
Possessed men’s brains and fancies ; so we 
Must be content with mankind as they BE. 
I doubt they'll ne’er be better, But I’m wandering, 
Or rather dallying upon my way; 
1 do not think there's any in 
Upon the imperfections of ibe a 
Unless we try to mend them : we may 
Find a hard task indeed, et we ahould 
A mouse once served @ lion—so may you oF 


But to my tale. When James the First was seated 
the British throne, from Spain's land 
Came an ambassador, whose head was sheeted 
Inside with learning mystical and grand, 
Which few pretended even to understand 
But our sage monarch, w great bosom yearned 
To bear the title of King James the Learned. . 
The Spanish don had taken up the notion, 
That signs were far before the use of speech ; 
That every country should have schools, where motion 
Should be the only learning they would teach ; 
Thus putting it in every person’s reach 
‘o be ambassadors to foreign lands, 
By learning the diplomacy of hands. 
The learned Spaniard one day was bewailing 
The darkened state of Europe to the king, 
And said that every monarch, without failing, 
Should have established such a useful thing 
In his dominions. James’s pride took wing ; 
And, soaring above truth, to gratify 
His humour and the don’s, he told a lie. 


* Why, sir, I have in my most northern 

‘(I'm sorry "tis six hundred miles away) 

A wise and learned professor of the knowledge 

Of signs and signals.’ ‘Oh! what is’t you say?” 

Exclaimed the don with joy ; ‘ this very day, 

If "twere six hundred leagues, I will set out 
And see what your professor is about.’ 


In vain the king endeavoured to dissuade him 
From going forth on such a wild-goose chase ; 
At last, on finding nothing could persuade him, 
He wrote a letter, stating all the case, 
And ordering the professors of the place 
To do the best they could to entertain 

The ambassador extraordinary from Spain. 


You may be sure the college was confounded 
‘When reading o’er this letter from the kings 

The grave professors were amazed—asto' 

They never heard before so strange a — 


Say that the Sian Professor had left home. 


Meanwhile the college, all were in 
Preparing entertainment for the don ; 
Coach after coach arrived, till, with emotion, 
They saw the illustrious stranger step from one. 
* Where is,” he cried, ‘ the Sign Professor?’ ‘Gone 
Upon a tour unto the Scottish ~~) 

From thence to visit all the western islands, 


F Sy most unfortunate that he had left them, 
— they guess the time of his return.” 
lor’s reply almost bereft them 
causing them to mourn. 
* To see this wondrous man my soul doth burn! 
Tl wait,’ so said the don, ‘ his coming here 
Days, weeks, and months—ay, if it were a year!’ 


Alas! what can they do, he is unshaken ? 
certain were they that he would remain ; 
, from the journey he had undertaken, 
He was a most decided man, ‘twas plain : 
And oh ! what cost "twould be to entertain 
Him and his suit for twelvemonths, and that then 
He’d find their king and them but untrue men. 


They were indeed in a most strange quandary ; 

Not knowing what to do, nor what to say. 

I will not hint they cursed the king’s vagary, 

But, I am sure, they wished the don away. 

At last they thought upon a man who'd » 
the of the knowledge 


This man was butcher to the 
And full of drollery and mother wit ; 
ever ready for the execution 
any whim or frolic he 1 eg 


In solemn guise, before the 
Though he could boast two eyes, while Geordie had but one. 


Geordie was not a single word 
Whilst in the présence of this tord 
But, with his hands, he was to sign and 
And do the best he could applause to. 
‘This being settled, suddenly they feign 
That their had returned, and he 
Would in the the illustrious grandee. 


The day at length arrived; all Ga powe,’ 
Geordie was dressed in flowing 

And seated in chair. and 

The Spaniard entered, bowing lowly down 
Before the venerable man, whose frown - 
Evinced great condescension and benignity : 

So thought at least even haughty Spanish dignity. 
The real professors in the next room, trembling, 
Sat, waiting the conclusion of of this scene ; 
Fearful that now, at last, all their dissembling 
‘Would by the great ambassador be seen ; 

And that, henceforth, he’d call them liars mean: 
‘And thus their honour, and the king, and nation, 
Would suffer loss by such a degradation. 


The learned don began poor Geordie’s trial, 

By bre up one finger to his view ; 

And he immediately, as in replial, 

Held up before his excellency two !— 

‘Wondering within himself what next he'd do. 

Three fingers then his lordship raised on high ; 
Btern looks and a clenched fist were Geordie's next reply. 


Forth from his pocket then an orange 

The Spaniard held it up to Geordie’s face ; 
And he returned the compliment by shaking 
A piece of barley-bread at his proud grace. 
The grave Hidalgo, silent, left the Barons, 
to the 


Whew thus made good his 


Points most abstruse by pa: Ned of the hand.’ 


‘ May we presume, then, most illustrious stranger,’ 
Resumed the pleased professors, ‘ to inquire 
{Now that they saw themselves safe from all danger, 
ir courage did fine compliments inspire) 
How fared your Your desire, 
Oh, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ I'll satisfy; 
And well may what I tell your college gratify. 


I held one finger 

There was one 4 made and governs nature. 

He held up two, to show me, in reply, 

That Son and Father were but one: then I 

Held up three fingers, thus to signify 
That I believed the Holy Trinity. 


He, looking sternly at me, closed his hand, 

As if to show me the three were one— 

The wisest surely he in all this land, 

And of your college quite the paragon ! 

I then took out an orange, to make known 

The bounteous mercy of the Great and Good, 
‘Who gives us luxuries as well as food. 


But judge, oh gentlemen ! what was my 
When this man drew forth a bit of 
The staff of life! thus to my sense appealing, 


presume 
To question him : I, silent, left the room.’ 
‘When the ambassador had left the college, 


191 
: ° But hasten onward with my little story, ee 
| 
When he rejoined the masters of the college, 
They timidly inquired what he now thought 
Of their sage brother ? ‘ Oh,’ cried he, ‘ such knowledge ! 
He is a prize, whose like could not be bought 
~ India’s wealth ! Ah, long, long I have sought 
But the command was urgent—they must fling 
Truth in the well; and, when the don should come, 
That necessaries were profusel ; spread 
In every land, whilst luxuries were shed 
The masters hastened to call Geordie in ; . 
And begged he'd tell how he acquired the knowledge 
Of signs so well, serene» win) 
F In short, they prayed he would at once begin 
To tell them of his curious transformation, 
By which he saved their honours and the nation. 
The butcher, having thrown off the professor, 
his story thus :—‘ When the old don 
tered the room, the rascally aggressor 
up a finger, as if making fun 
Of me and my blind eye. To show my one 
gns and signals in the learned college. Then the scoundrel raised up to my view 
Three of his \-"- fingers, as if joking 
We only had between us two three eyes. 
This was so impudent and so provoking, 
It made my passion angrily arise, 
To think of such an insult. But surprise 
Did not make me forget your honours—I : 
But gave him a cross look and bent fist in reply. 


v 
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His impudence did not rest here, however ; 
But from his pocket he an orange took, 
As if to show me that auld Scotland never 
Could hope to vie with Spain. My whole frame shook 
With rage at this; but, with contemptuous look, 
I snatched a barley-scone from out my pocket, 
And shook it in his face, to show the blockhead 


I did not care for all his trash a bucky 

And neither do I—but I must complain 

Of being bound to silence—'twas unlucky ; 

For I'd have taught the haughty lord of Spain 

Not to affront me or our land again! 

Thus saying, Geordie scraped and hastened thence, 
Regretting that he had not proved his sense 

Upon his excellency’s ears, by shaking 

And boxing them ; that he might understand 

The great and powerful progress he was making 

In studying the motions of the hand : 

That so, when he returned to his own land, 

He might, to enforce his plans, tell of the knowledge 


RISE OF GREAT MEN 


It is beneath the philosophy of history to inculcate that 
men who from comparatively low to the highest 
stations, do so from any cause besides that of force of 

haracter, operated upon by force of circumstances. To 
suppose that the future dictator, king, emperor, or protec- 
tor, shapes his conduct with a view to reach the greatness 
he ultimately arrives at, were absurd in the case, probably, 
of the most ambitious individual that ever existed. A 
most, the aspirer sees a few of the successive points of ele- 
vation that mark the height before him; and he is im- 

lied upwards as much by the pressure of his fellows as 

by his own talents and desires. As ‘hero-worship’ goes 
far to make the hero, and as, where sacerdotal power pre- 
dominates, the people are always as ready to constitute 
the priest their master as the priest is wistful to see the 
people obedient, so political power is thrust upon a man of 
commanding ar by a sort of instinct in the thrusters, 
especially in troubled or unsettled times. Such times are 
essential to the attainment of the most exalted “7 by 
those who originally occupied much lower ones, be their 
ability ever so commanding: to this rule history will hardly 
present an exception. And so Cromwell would have been 
an eminent brewer, country-gentleman, or parliament-man 
under the reign of Elizabeth; Napoleon only the first ge- 
neral of his age, had he led the armies of Louis Quatorze— 
the demigod of the French nation; and Cesar, living in 
our own days, would have conquered and written as 
done the Wellington of these times, adding to the splen- 
at the courts of King Wi and Queen Victoria.—Lite- 
rary Florets, 1846. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S REWARD, 


Whatever may be the difficulties of the task before us— 
and difficulties great and many there are—we may rest 
assured in the reflection that our reward is certain. No 
man ever followed the study of nature with honesty and 
diligence, without an ample repayment of discovery. The 
mao ge object — may not at that moment be at- 

; none can tell at the outset of an investigation 
where it may lead, or in what way it may terminate ; but 
this is certain, that lead where it may, and terminate 
where it may, new, important, and interesting truths will 
have been met with, and the of 
ledge permanently enlarged. pointment in the study 
of nature is impossible, provided legitimate objects be 
alone pursued, and by the appointed means. en phy- 
Wath to be and loved for its own 
beanty and excellence, and scientific discovery becomes 
merely valued as a source of personal reputation, as the 
road to wealth and power and earthly dignity, then indeed 
may the bitterness of di intment often felt, and 

and ——- divide those who, beyond all men 
, should be the first to set an exam 


unity and 
brotherhood, whose lives are habitually in the con- 
templation of the handwriting of God.—. Fownes, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 

Ww far indeed from de’ in the tendency 
at every turn, thus secularising things sacred in the attempt 


to sanctify things We avow our belief that the 
province of natural theology is confined within marrow and 
very definite limits, although within these limits it exer- 
cises a just and incontestable jurisdiction ; but we delight 
not in the pedantry of converting treatises of science into 
doctrinal compilations. There is, however, an opposite 
try as worthy of condemnation. We conceive it to 
impossible for any well-constituted mind to contemplate 
the sum and totality of creation, to generalise its principles, 
to mark the curious relations of its parts, and especially 
the subtle chain of connexion and unity between beings 
and events apparently the most remote in space, time, and 
constitution, without referring more or less to the doctrine 
of final causes, and to the design of a superintending Pro- 
vidence. We call it the highest pedantry of intellect to 
put to silence suggestions which arise ——o in 
every mind, whether cultivated or not, w engaged in 
such contemplati rterly Review for December, 


M. D’AUBIGNE. 


The manners of D’ Aubigné are marked by a plain, 
manly, unassuming simplicity ; no shade of ostentation, no 
mark of the world’s applause, upon him—a thing which 
often leaves a cloud of vain self-consciousness over the 
character of a great man, worse by far than any shade oye 
duced by the world’s frowns. His conversation is full of 
good sense, just thought, and pious enan 4 disclosing a 
ripe judgment, and a quiet, well-balanced mind. You 
would not perhaps suspect him of a vivid imagination, 
and yet his writings do often show a high degree of that 
quality. A child-like simplicity is the most marked cha- 
racteristic to a stranger, who is often surprised to see 
so illustrious a man so plain and affable. He is about 
fifty years of age. You would see in him a tall, command- 
ing form, much above the stature of his countrymen ; a 
broad, intelligent forehead ; a thoughtful, unsuspicious 
countenance ; a cheerful, pleasant eye, over which are set 
a pair of dark shi eyebrows, like those of Webster. 
His person is robust, his frame large and powerful, and 
ae, | capable of great endurance ; yet his health is 
infirm. Altogether, in face and form, his appearance 
might be described in three words—noble, grave, and 
simple. The habit of wearing spectacles has given him an 
— look, in order to command the centre of the glass, 
which adds to the peculiar of his 
mien.— Wanderings in the Si of Mont Blanc. 

INGENIOUS MODE OF DEMONSTRATION, 


In the collection of natural history at Cassel, in Northern 
Germany, is a very interesting set of volumes, as they appear 
to be; though, when examined, they prove to be no real 
library, but specimens of the woods of five hundred different 
European trees, made up in the form of books. The back 
is formed of the bark; the sides of the perfect wood ; the 
top of the young wood, with narrow rings ; the bottom of 
the old wood, where the rings are wider apart. When one 
of the volumes is opened, it proves to be a little box, con- 
taining the flower, seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree of 
which it is a pode, either dried or imitated in wax. 
Something of this kind, though with a more especial re- 
ference to the age of trees, might be made an as 
portion of our own collections in natural history, 
public and private.—Chronicles of the Seasons. 


CONSEQUENCES OF INDULGENCE. 


I have heard of a mother who humoured her son to that 
pitch of folly, that, upon his taking it into his head that it 
would be ty to ride upon a cold sirloin of beef which 
was aoe to table, she gravely ordered the servant to 
eg a napkin upon it, and set him astride in the dish, that 

~~ have his fancy ; and of another, who her 
little daughter’s nurse to take care of all things that the 
child should not see the moon, lest she should ery for it. 
If parents will in this manner make it a point never, even in 
the most necessary cases, to oppose the wayward wills of 
infants, what can they expect but that peevishness and 
perverseness should grow upon them to a degree that 
must make them on every occasion, when they 
meet with proper treatment from more reasonable people ? 


—Burgh. 
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